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There are more than 
50 national parks and 
nature reserves with 
attractive footpaths : 
leading through . 
unspoilt countryside. 

I n the towns there are 

carefullytended parks 
and inviting open spa- 
ces in which to while 
away your leisure 
hours. In the spa gar- ; 
dens of our health 




resorts you can . enjoy 

peace and quiet and 

find relaxation in con- p« r .^ r y. Q "•■ 
genial company, while write S atl0n 

the grounds surround- ” ^ 

ing many of our state- Deutsche Zentrale 
ly homes and palaces “ 


can conceal many 
delightful surprises. ' 

t 

% )■ 

Come to the federal 

Republic of Germany 
fora carefree holiday! 


Frankfurt a. 



©30 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 
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Bonn looks to closer 
relations with Brazil 


B razilian President Ernesto Gelsel's 
state visit to Bonn is unusqal in se- 
veral respects, not least . because it is the 
first state visit to Germany by a Brazil- 
ian head of state since .Emperor Pedro II 
cal!ed : on the Kaiser in Berlin in 1877. 

President GeisePs party includes six 
Ministers, eighty-odd business experts and 
ninety-odd journalists. 

The. Bonn government has high hopes 
of cooperation with a Brazil which has 
progressed both economically and in 
domestic and foreign policy. 

It is keenly aware that Brazil has 
started a programme of cautious demo- 
cratisation, and the authorities are worr- 
ied that demonstrations against undeni- 
able human rights violations in Brazil 
may interrupt a process in which the 
Brazilian President evidently lias a lead- 
ing role. 

The Bonn government, while not 
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shouting the fact, very much’ hopes to 
encourage arid consolidate this role. 

Emosto Geisel, 70, a regular officer 
and the son of German immigrants, is 
known in Brazil as the Prussian. His 
country is the 1 fifth-IargCst in the work} 
and one of the riches} in natural re* 
®° u rces. . . il.. . i 

The 113 n)illion Brazilians make up a 
third of the population of South ' Ameri- 
ca. Their per capita Income is redeemed 
to be $1,300, with further increases ip 
the offing as the Brazilian boom goes 

on -', ; 

Cooperation’ with Botin in nuclear 
power develdpmeht should prove it 1 cor^ 
nerstone of Brazil's economic, develop? 
went , 1 another ^ Uiet' : hut, : impbrtan j 
aspect of the visit, . \ 


By a contract signet} on 27 June 1975 
this country . is to supply Brazil with 
eight nuclear power stations, a uranium 
enrichment plant and a processing . unit 
for spent nuejear fuel. 

The t)M 12,000 million deal is the lar- 
gest export agreement this country , has 
ever clinched. Despite Soviet and US 
opposition it came Into force in 1970. 

Business as usual is the watchword, 
and Bonn hopes this will continue in 
future. This is what President Geisel will 
be told. 

Trade between the two countries has 
its difficulties. A variety of tariff barriers 
has pruned exports to Brazil from 
DM2,900 million in 1975 to DM2,200 
million last year, whereas imports from 
Brazil increased from DM2,200 to 
DM2,000 million. 

Because of capital exports to Brazil 
totalling DM4,100 million at the end of 
1977 Bonn is. in the black all told, how- 
ever. 

This country appreciates that Brazil 
feels it has no option but to impose tra- 
de barriers because of its high inflation. 

But free trade cannot be a one-way traf- 
fic. 

If Brazil insists on the Common 
Market pursuing more liberal trade po- 
licies it must be prepared to open its 
doors. 

The current trade agreement with the 
EEC expires on 1 August, adding point 
to President Geisel's 
visit. Lastly Brazil 
can claim an impor- 
tant role in world 
affairs. It is a thres- 
hold power with 
enormous prestige 
in the Third - World. 

Brazil is one of the 
spokesmen of the 
Group of 77 at the 
UN; • Itfe foreign 
policy is described ■ 
as one of 'respons- 
ible pragmatism. 

Cooperation l-i rather ; 
thaH 'confrontation r 
is a. -policy the two . 
countries have - ill- 
common. Many, 
recent developments 
will be - discussed 
during the visit 1 ■*-* 
the special session 
of the UN' General. 

Assembly on dis- 
arriiament, 1 ■ the 
North^Sputh dialo- 
gue, the crises in 
Africa. The Bfazll-i 
ian leader, conferred' ... 

twice with President! UN COnfOrBHCO . .".r:-. ,n. i-T r i 

Scheel and held Minister of^ Justice Dr- Hqntvloehan Vogel open ing? the United 
lerigtliy ■ talks ( with Nations conference on maritime freight rates in Hamburg; the f iftt 
Chancellor Schmidt: UN conference to' be held. Irf the Federal Republic Gsrm&PYV 



President Walter Scheel welcomes Brazilian President Ernesto Geisel to Bonn, the first 
visit by a Brazilian head of state since 1877. 


Finance, Industry and Energy Ministers 
met with their opposite numbers in 
Bonn, Hans-Dietricli Gcnscher, Hans 
Matthflfer, Volker Hauff and Rainer Of- 
fergeld. 

The delegation visited' Cologne, 
Baden- WUrttemberg and North Rhine- 
Westphalia, including the nuclear re- 
search centres at Karlsruhe and JiMich. 

Bonn is particularly pleased that Pre- 
sident Geisel visited Berlin, like lus Im- 
perial predecessor. A dinner was given 
in his honour at Charlottenburg castle 
on 9 March by West Berlin Mayor Die- 
trich Stobbe. Heinzglinter Klein 

(Dor Tageispiegel, 4 March 1978) 
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Genscher sums 
up on Africa 




His 
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B onn Foreign Minister Hans- Diet rich 
Genscher feels his visit to Tanzania, 
Burundi and Rwanda has been a success, 
After meeting the heads of state of 
the three countries Herr Genscher said 
In Kiagalim, Rwanda, that African coun- 
tries would welcome Bonn playing an 
active part in bringing about a peaceful 
settlement of Africa disputes; 

The major objectives of Bonn*s policy 
in Africa had been confirmed, he said. 
They are to contribute to a peaceful set- 
tlement of conflicts in Africa, to cojitin : 
ue to aid Africap economic development 
and to consolidate; African political and 
economic independence. . • , ' 

Asked about Soviet and CJuban, 1 activity 
in t)ie Horn of ' Africa, Herr Genscher 
said that a country ; associated with de? 
tente in Europe Wap bound to appreciaid 
that detente was indivisible, and its prin- 
ciples universal. ‘ J " J ' l " 

*. He 'sounded 

HZ* 

»ng'(c 

peacJftii t settlement tad.' 'improVe^. 
*Tniijpecta , iiaie!' bebn Confirmed,** hb 
said, :•* . 

liiaf talks witli PrMidetit'Nydrere' of 
Tanzania; Colonel' Bagazi bf Bdriridi 
and Major-General - Habyarirhdna: j of 
Rwahda, Foreign Minldtet -'GdnsfcHel- 
leahit that all three African 1 leaders back 
the -West's : UN; Security "Council bid i to 
tiridgl about a Namibia settleiriBrif/ 1 s »'ii 
* ■' ' Herr Ge nscher 1 gave an assurance i tit at 
independent Nomibid Would ‘find Bonn 
"an understanding' arid ' helpful 1 'pftttHef. 
The future goverrifnerit^ of-Na"mlbla -arid 
-Zimbabwe must, hfe> soidj .be ! based Von 
.free 'elections 'i including h|f r population 
■groUpi. 1 iij.’D fci ri: fiiur M'dpa-'.'i 

.a (PW Tftseispjftiet^ 4 March 197.8} 
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Neutron bomb: Bonn keeps 
safety catch on its opinions 


•*v J- 


•ry, he. neutron bomb is no panacea, 
JL says US Defence Secretary Harold 
' Brown, but neither is there any special' 
reason to be worried by il. It is merely a 
useful addition to the West's tactical 
nuclear defence potential. 

Western Europe in general and this 
country in particular are far from' shar- 
ing such a level-headed view, but there 
would no longer appear to be any im- 
mediate danger of impassioned condem- 
nation or uproar. 

The neutron bomb does not seem to 
have stirred public feeling as did the 
Ban the Bomb movement 20 years ago 
or the more recent campaign against 
nuclear power stations. 

The Bontt government is taking good 
care nqt to upset anyone, il has next to 
nothing to say on the subject, is tread- 
ing on no-one's toes and hopes to steer 
clear of both domestic apd foreign 
trouble. 

The only risk Bonn runs Is upsetting 
President Oarter, still, walling for Ameri- 
ca’s allies to speak out on this neutron 
bomb. 

Bonn, government spokesman Klaus 
Billing merely says that the Federal go- 
vernment- is in favour of using all op- 
portunities for amis control talks, espe- 
cially in view of the amis build-up in 
the East, before actually deploying the 
nculron bomb in Europe. 

As tor whether or npjt tire, neutron 

nt\mh j fnnnii i i 

ufftfurSaT 'Boriff ' Myslhft 'dedlslori tt&s 

solely with the. US -government. 

This- low-key approach decreed by 
Chancellor Schmidt is not unproblema- 
tic. it is an attempt- to soft-pedal and 
manage the neutron bomb debate so as 
to ensure that Bonn neither Jeopardises 
domestic goodwill nor takes irrevocable 
security policy decisions. 

! But the only way Bonn 1 can sustain 
these tactics is fey persistently avoiding 
the issue and steering clear of an answef 
to - President Carter’s query to NatO 
countries whether to go ahead and man- 
ufacture the neutron bomb. ' ■ -i 

Yet it seems reasonable to assume 
that Bohn does, riot object to the man- 
ufacture" of the bomb and ydll ! nof, 
yhould the occasion arise; object 'to It 
being rteplpyed ih this country. ■ 

Bonn merely Wants' to. retain a 'free 
hand, at least formally, whereas Was- 
hington objects to taking sole fespbnsl- 
bility for the decision. What the 1 U$ 
wants IS for Its Nato attics 1 to endorse 
the neutron bomb irdm the outset. ’ 

: Defence Secretary Browini ‘nfoisf.tljfvie 
anticipated Europe’s reluctance to reach 
a decision when. . he rioted , at'.' thp . De- 
cember Nato suirimit In Breads that *If 
weapons of this kind pie npt ip .be 
brought to Europe we' should havq 1 Iq 
consider matters very carefully before 
deciding whether or not to go ahead.” - 
. By the end of the Brussels- gathering 
he was even mores explicit, pointing put 
that; "wo, don’t want to cnd.up.manMfao^ 
Luring the -neutron bomb only to .Ieani 
that our allies have decided against allo- 
wing it to be based, in ; Europe;* apy {an- 
nouncement on manufacture imust bp 
followed by a< statement on, where the 
device Ji to be deployed” . ■ t 

This i remains the case. The only 
change j is that Borins (and everyone else, 
for that mailer) is even more reluctant 
f to give America a straight answer. 


Several reasons are advanced: domestic 
difficulties, military doubts and even the 
Soviet propaganda campaign. " 

But the fact remains that the recent 
economic differences between Washing- 
ton and Bonn may now be followed by 
a clash over the neutron bomb. 

. Yet the bomb was developed because 
of a general desire by Nato in generaf 
and this country in particular for a spec- 
tacular deterrent to counteract the alar- 
ming increase in Soviet -tank capacity in 
IheGDR. 

. The neutron bomb, specially. suited to 
knock out tank columns, is envisaged 
oa politically eliminating the military 
imbalance in Centra! Europe. 

What Is more, the West Germans in 
particular have for years clamoured for 
'clean* nuclear weapons. 

' WUI President Carter be satisfied with 
half-hearted,. implicit approval of- the 
deployment of neutron bombs in Eu- 
rope, which means mostly this country? 

Foreign - . Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher is evidently more alarmed at 
the prospect of a clash within Nato than 
other members of the Bonn Cabinet. 
But as on so many occasions in the past 
he seems to:have fe 1 t that tactical -moves 
would be enough to soivo; serious politi- 
cal problems. 

Herr . Gen sc her, who leads the Free 
Dcnrocrals; junior partners in Helmut 
Schmidt’s Borin cdhlitlon ’of Social and 
.Eree-D eurocrats, persuaded Ure.FPJP, par- 
liamentary party to approve a- resolution 

backing the neutron bomb. 1 
He not only hoped ' to reassure the 
Americans but : also intended to put 








pressure on . the Social Democrats, deci- 
dedly less enthusiastic about the bomb. 

SPD business manager Egon Bahr 
termed the neutron bomb an 'Intellec- 
tual perversion” when it first hit the 
headlines, and this condemnation, while 
not thought through to its logical con- 
clusion, has threatened to look like total 
resistance. ■ 

But Herr Genschert bid failed. .He 
underrated the Ideological importance of 
the neutron bomb to the FDP, with the 
rank and file falling to see a clear-cut 
distinction between opposition to nuc- 
lear power and opposition to nuclear 
weapons systems. 

. He also Joited to appreciate the de- 
tenhlnatioir df ' the Sodal Democratic 
leadership to avoid a parliamentary party 
ruling In the wake of last November’s 
Hamburg party conference. 

SPD leaders were keen to avoid the 
umpredictable outbursts of party opinion 
such a ruling might bring and equally de- 
termined to. oblige FDp leader Genscher 
to purtue a mote moderate course. -- 

P 1 ® Democrats’ resolve was 
scaled down to conditional approval of 
deployment of tfie neutron bomb in this 
country arid a recommendation to con- 
sider ; including the rieutioil bomb on 
the arms limitation agenJjL 
" t The Christian DenroiS^thti Opposl- 
tion in Bonn, are unanimously iftd 
unconditionally in favour of'eriuipplriKi 
Nato feiththe-bdmb. • ^ i.v-m . 

This -testifies' to • tohesiori ’ withlri 
CDU/CSUuanks on security, but it ex- 
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"Do you find the neutron bomb more humane? "(CartooniHontHaitzinger/NardwMfztitiq 


aggerates differences between govern- 
ment and Opposition on the isiue. . 

;: Thc Social Democrats’ Egon Balir is 
nd longer implacably opposed to the 
neutron bomb. He now advises' the gd-> 
vemment to kedp its options open: 

. TThb neutron bdmb should be .uded to; 
get arms limitation agreements moving.” 

. These domestic manoeuvres tally with 
Chancellor'. Schmidt’s foreign 'policy 
pbjecjt^es. Jn t view of. the. Soviet' <|iai 
tribes against the bomb' Bonn cannot, af-' 
ford to. appear cowc(j. But. Helmut 
Schmidt Will not want ties with the 
Soviet Union to deteriorate further with 
Mr Brezhnev due to visit feonn. : 

Besides, the UN is due to discuss. dis- 
armament in May and no pressure-sen- 
sitive statesman, last of all the head of 
government in Bonn, Wants to ripperip a 
diehard advocate of even more effective 

nuclear airris* ’ 

Anyone who did so would lay liimself 
Wide , open ,to Third World accusations 
of squandering resources. . 

What is -more,; suspicions' persist that 
President Carter 'wants America's, allies 
in Europe to call explicitly for the tie- 
utron bomb in order not to prejudice 
the US bargaining position at the Salt 
talks. i. J:';-. • . ■ , ... 

Yet for domestic as much any other 
reasons no European government would 
like to be the first to. endorse any such 
call. If is a lamentable' state of affaire 
and inconceivable before Mr Carter took 
over at the White House ; 1 

Britain’s James Callaghan, referring to 
the neutron bomb at; Westminster, was 
carefril to avoid saying whether the West 
ought to go ahead arid! manufacture it. <1 
Instead he sarcastically dismissed 
Soviet propaganda, accusing Moscow of 
launching its campaign to distract atten- 
tion from its own nuclear arms. pro- 

, .gramme. t k : > 

■Soviet nuclear weapomy, Mr' Callag- 
■hftn said was far more devastating than 
the neutrom bomb - especially . -the SS 20 
mlrefles aimed at Western Europe. ; i 

America’s European,. allies! mayn-bb 
playing for time until the next Nato 
summit in Washington at thei epd of 
May, but the problems , the:. neutron 
bomb entails will not ■changes. . •. -imt.- ..., 
Is the neutron bomb a diabolical.pro^ 
duct ■ . of fiendish 'human ■ -imagination 
gone wrong? The question will continue 
to.be asked. ./ ■ -i. ji i ..- 

Unlike . conventional i tactlcaP nuclear 
.warheads the neutron bomb reduces -to 
ten per cent the effect of the nuolear 
holocaust on non-military ^targets and 
the environment. I ' ,-n 

It may be tailor-lriade to lciiock oUt 

•..fflW'Wil ' , ift ^densely-populated 

• mm, 'but- ‘ deanllneis’’ mikes it 'iiotiB 
-the less deadly. >; ■ . i • ; t ; ; , 

' . The Soviet Urtibnl has nothing to rival 
this- miniature 1 hydrogen' bomb.^wWCh 
may even nuUify its. abiKty to launch! b 


surprise attack despite the Warsaw Part) 

tank 'superiority. ' 1 

This 1 l 16sd of military; power and & 
ability to- put political pressimie « 
Westdrii Europe; halt- prompted the Soil 
et chriipaigh against the neutron; M 
from Mf Brezhnevs note to the wamkj 
sounded : by Soviet Defence Minba 
Dmitri Ustinov. 

' Even sd, tftle military priority oftft 
setting the 'Soviet Union’s three-to-ca 
tank hiipremady in Central Europe ins! 
not necessarily override strategic and a 
curity policy misgivings. • - ! : 

Will the risk ;of a nuclear confraA 
tion increase once neutron- bombs a 
available to wreak less destruction lb 
thfeir-predecessbra? ' 1 ■ ; 

. Is the deterrent effect more ere# 
because the use of neutron 1 bombs i 
more readily conceivable than the Hurt 
of escalation to full-scale nuclear n 
using the current vyeapons with, their c 
comparably greater, potential for desire 
tfon? Political decisions are fairly unBSu 
to be taken On the basis of consido 
tlons . such as these. Western gow 
merits tend to jagree with the 1 Petite 
that the neutron bomb is nothing ^ 
cial and thus does not pose questions* 
nuclear strategy in any way fumbl^ 
tally new. 

Politicians are concentrating insla 
on hopes of using the neutron bomb* 
a bargaining counter in arms limitsfc 
talks.Experience shows that any stichbiJ) 
doomed to failure os long as ' the ar> 
weapon only exists on paper. ' 1 

America and Russia were unable t 
agree on limitation ari'd sub&equhit * 
duction of finti-'missUe -systems p 
they had both Spent enormous artimcJ 
of money on convincing themselves lb 
ABMs did not live up to expectation 

It was mUch the same '"withfiMlW 
Talks on restrictions . did :1 riot ! start 
both sides had stockpiled them. 

' Yet America’s decision hot 

Continued on page 7 ! : 'f J 
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B onn 6 pposii|on leader. Helmut Kohl 
is a ' happy ‘man these days, con- , 
vinced : the lean years are over. Last year 
is ]wt history, he told Christian Dempi 
cratic' Bundestag MPs at a meeting in 
the Berlin Reiclistag building. . V| . 

Hi ;w 6 illd' squash any attempt .to hj.m 
the clopk back. , the 4^-yeafroid CDl^ 
leader told !: . ms' parliairienl^t^ 'party. 
Helmut Kohl’ was a changed Mam ' . ' 

In Mainz as" K^lnelarid-FaiatiriatO 
premier frofn 1969- to- 1976 he use'd to 
be domineering, self-assured; siire of :■ vic- 
tory and ‘always ready fora challenge. 

In his early -political Career he was 
one of 1 the most! spectacular whizzkids 
since the war. Brit as Opposition leader 
in Borin he ‘seemed plagued by self- 
dpubt, a sjiadqw of his former self, .i 
; He- was ; certainly . forced ; to don the 
mantle of a parliamenlaiy Ramjet, vacil- 
lating before an alternative, on which he 
had little influence. . 

The' problem was that while spearhea- 
ding the Opposition, lie had to. try to 
court the Free Democrats, junior part- 
herd in Chancellor- Schmidt’s ruling 
coalition, and the quaijdary seemqd to 
change Helinut.. .... - , 

Another problem, the relationship be- 
tween h*s .CD,Vi .whjclx fl (^ntS 9 ls 
elections everywhere but in Bavaria, and 
Franz Josef Strauss’s Christian Social 
Union (usually dubbed the Bavarian 
branch of the Bonn Opposition) has 
proved* even more of a teaser. 

At a party conference in Bad Kreuth 
the CSU- threatened to cohtest ejections 
all over the country, . j . 

,CPU leader Helmut Kohl cone) tided 
an : armistice in which the previous 
CDU/CSU 'pdrliamentaiy. party seemed 
to hkVe been transformed into aft Op- 
position coalition. ..'! 

To. iri^ifitidn ' 1 Opposition unity 1 Herr 
Kohl hdd to swailovf. hi^ pride 1 so ^ often 
tjiat he 'found it extremely difficult to 
symbolise the Unity that waShls objective. 

He seems to have regained. a clear view of 
thd position (and the freedom to mano- 
euvre ; he ; so bkdly rta^ded) f'forii .the 
sessions of the CDU-CSU long ; tenh poUcy 
comnitttee ahd ' from! a per Spiegel 
interview with Franz Jbief Strauiis. r 
The BaWriati, leader 1 fold 1 the ' Harriourg 
news magazind * that 1 he te^arded 1 ci»i)e- 
tatio’n between the CpO . ajnd ;the jdSU 
In the Bundestag ta a kind of a^iitionj 

Maybe Helmut Kohl^.bas ^concluded 
that iHerr.jSbram Intends; tp ga nation- 
wide sooner or Jateq come vyM 
The CSU wUl peitajiily riot jbe. doing so. 
: before the 1 October elections'; to the Ba? 
varian state, assembly and. wili probably 
not , gp | (t 'aion?' ^cFor^ the Npw, ygjjt , i L . . 

■ . Foils . indicate; that; the. ,CSU, will notch 
up, 60 per eppt or so again this October, 
end Herr : Strapss’a ’party- unlikely,; to 
, jeopardise. - .this ■- showing . by r -. breaking 
Prematurely ; with, the CDU.-i, c ■«'; 

' Observers also - riote that Franz Josef 
Strauss - has ’a fairiy regular annual 
rhythm and November ahd ! Debember 
ore the crltlcalmopths, i . i;-j ■;* ' : I.' . 

■ ' Franz Josef- Strauss’ will' have- to accuse 
tom himself- to $he appohffmerils efid 
regular obiigflrions rif " Bavarian 'premier 
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be.mucH'tohisl&ing, - , , , J ' 

J By. tK 6 yeaf’s eija he is sbre to ( be cha- 
fing [ at- the (ait , 1 .eager .fi'ot to jriilsfi the 
action- in' .the runn^r-Up to , a . general 

election ycor# i . * , • 

: The!Hkeilhp 0 (j is of a cVisis In ties' b 6 - 
twein jie! tbjj ‘ arid' 'the, CSU. ^towards 
the end of -this' Vear, Toll owed by 'a. poss- 
ible split 'qt'the beginning of next. " , . , 1 ' 

That’ is linjesi ' drill claf* cli ariges e'ccur 
in . ^onp, gjjd’.fhe prqspects ^( change 
hnV 9 injpfoyed not only, bfe'eause qf 
recent | ktriup .within the Social arid pree 
Deroqcretic, coalition Vrarfks but alip in 
view of jlre’ threaj jpt ^’nft bejwecp tire 
Opposition . panics. " 

, Foreign Minister Genscher, , the Frep 
Pomocfflt leader, may be reiuctgnt to 
take decisions but there is one, party-po- 
litical . eqCigtipn .that he is bpund to ac- 
cept. . . . ' ' ! • 

Were the CDtl and. the CSU to cam- 
paign separately all over the country “in 
the next general' election, between them, 
as matters stand (arid tji^ir $hbwing in 
pp|ls has ; proved consistent) they would 
gain on absolute 'majority in the Bundes- 
tag. 

Whether, in view of their previous 
rift, they would join forces again to 
fonn a government remains to be seen. 

But whatever happens the Free 
Democrats would forfeit their position 
as the, tail that wags the dog,, the party 
Whose backing makes the difference ' be- 
tween a minority mid a maiprily for eit- 
her of the other two.' " " 

In ail probability the FDP will be 
unable to provide either the $PD or the 
CDU with a majority, especially as the 
Social Democrats might lose votes to ah 
ecological party. 

The Free Democrats would be out of 
the limelight, on the outside looking in, 
as they will recall from their days in 
Opposition between 1966 and 1969. 

If Hans-Dietrich Genscher wants to 
rescue his party from this disastrous 
prospect he will have to pull out of the 
Ff>P’s unhabpy Coalition* with’ the Social 
Deniocra^.''”* ' f1, ■ ,,,r : ' 

' The signs arie 1 that he appreciates his 
lack of choice. FDP party conference 
has been postponed! from June to No- 
vember -.a tnpntji after the CD.U con- 
'feericedniudwijg^hafe^' Herr Kohl’s old 

. . Thd free Dempcrats fp ; r tqe 
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postponement arc lialf-bakcd. A possible 
svVitcil <: of allegiance is a more 'likely 
motive; . . 

Voting' for lread of stalC, which fore- 
shadowed the 'Change of coalition alle- 
giance's in I960, is unlikely to play more 
than a minor role next year. 

Many Christian Democrats would un- 
doubtedly welcome Walter Scheel being 
re-election for another five-year term; 
but os long as the SPD and the FDP 
share power in Bonn ‘the CDU is sure 
to nominate its own candidate. 

- No matter how poorly the Bonn Op- 
position fares in this year’s slate asse- 
mbly elections (and the CDU and CSU 
are much more likely to fare extremely 
wellX the CDU-CSU will command a 
majority in the electoral college. 

Ip . Hamburg, where there is ajr SPpr 
FDP coalition,, the Free Democrats are 
likely to be the losers this June, while 
the Christian Democrats will at least 
hold their own. .. 

In Lower Saxony, where voting is on 
4 June, the signs point to an absolute 
majority' for -the CDU rather tlian any 
improvement for either the Social or 
Free Democrats. The FDP might pick 
up the odd point. - 

In Hesse Social Defpqd ratio premier 
Holger Bflmer has succeeded in prevent- 
ing an $PD, rout at the polls, but the 
Christian Democrats' seeni ' likely to 
Gbmfe 'so close to an absolute majority 
that the FDP will give second thoughts 
to maintaining a coalition With the 'SPD 
with a Wafer-thirt majority. 1 1 '■ • '■ - 1 

What is . more, ' School legislation . in 

Hesse may clinch 'the- outcome ', in the 

CPU’s favour. . ir ( 1 : 

1 In Bavaria thbJ ^SU : Is unlikely : tp 
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copic within striking distance of a two^ 
thirds, majority again, ,but its majority i? 
svre, to be spectacular. . .. . 

The.- options i open - to Herr Strauss 
have not. increased cither. His hopes of 
sealing tiehnut Kohl's fate as, Opposi- 
tion leader in, Bonn before the state as- 
sembly elections, have been dashed. ; 

Franz Josef Strauss is nn astute ob- 
server and cannot have failed to notice 
that Rcrr Kohl lias gained ground. Kolil 
is now almost os adept as liis Bavarian 
rival at the tricks of the trade in Bonn. 

What is more, the CDU leader is a 
harder parliamentary worker in Bonn 
and spends more of his time there. 

Herr Strauss has failed to capitalise on 
opportunities' of establishing the CSU as 
a national party. Attempts by potential 
.allies to launch, a fourth,, major, party 
have made no headway. 

So the CSU can pniy hope to make 
ground by setting up branches outside 
Bavaria — which the CDU could hardly 
be expected to view with equanimity. 

The CSU would have to canvass sup- 
port among CDU dissidents. These 
turncoats are unlikely to be good ma- 
terial What is niorei the 'CSU .would 
have to shed its Bavarian image told try 
to be more representative -of .the whole 
country. ' ,l '" 

■ These trends are sure to fuel aggres- 
sion arid 1 lead to : political 1 extremes. A 
self-^ssuied majority party 1 would be 
transformed into an extremist minority. 

' : ThS party-pbliticei landscape would be 
transformed, a prospect Which Free 
Democrat Hans-Dietrich . Genscher can 
hardly view- with pleasure.: i :■ • « >u,i 

In vieW "of iiich fa^Teacliing changes 
•(Or tlieiri prospCct) ahd thb fact that thc 
Social and ‘ Ptisk Derribcfatfc •' Coalition 1 is 
Isurelyi cbmirig 'apart- Helinut Kohl hopes 
tHe:FDF will ’defcide : that .it; has ,r no 
;optioh' but >tb throw in its lot with: the 
GIMJ.v J: ’-A. . ,l t c - J-.'. 

" Herr' Kohl certhirily rio ' longer- stee'Ms 
obliged : to fake heed' of 'ttie Fre# Dtirio- 
'orats as liEs' coalition [JJartnerfr-tdtfje w to 
worq/^ ‘abouti^ Bavarian foot-dragging: 

1 : He may well have- jgiveri ifp ^iope of 
the fair personal freaftoent frir Which fie 
ohee hoped 'from Munich. 1 ^' 

■ Helmut 1 kohl hifs stkrted briri jpath 6 f 

his own. in Bonn. nearly^ L^' ftonlb's 

larid-Palritmatb.' ^ l! . , v; ' ' ,L 

■ Both, the; wi^,,executiye; wm-the m~ 

liWFtW i' Bayp r Afte 

.chanw^with surprise; 

(HelmirtrkoW i la ygajrqjfih.jp 

triddfrJwTOV/lJii: 

• wflh . . r » jowftoh t&rnit, a'^i s) 
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INDUSTRY 


Labour, capital play tense 
poker game over wages 


I udge Helmut Horn, the mediator in 
the dispute between IG Metall (the 
metalworkers union) and the employers, 
had no sooner put his proposals on 
paper than they were scrapped. 

Franz Sleinkflhlcr, the district head of 
the Stuttgart IG Metall, rejected the 
proposed 4.8 per cent wage increase as 
loo low. Heinz DOrr, the employers* ne- 
gotiator, rejected it as too high. 

A day later, mediation in Northriiirrc- 
Westphalln also broke down. 

The poker game about the wages of 
3.6 million metalworkers, the most im- 
portant round of collective bargaining 
for German industry, is now entering a 
decisive phase. 

Thousands of millions of dcittscli- 
marks ore at stake. tG Me foil alone must 
expect to pay 500 million dcutschniarks 
in case of a three- week slrikc in Badcn- 
Wttrttcmberg and Norlhrhine- Westpha- 
lia. The union is making preparations 
for a rank and file vote on the issue. 
The counidown has begun. 

Employers and union bosses minced 
no words in their latest talks. There is 
growing evidence that the only way the 
dispute can be summed up is: Rien nc 
va plus. 

It began when the Confederation of 
German Trade Unions decided not to 
participate in Concerted Action (a body 
essentially composed of representatives 
of government, labour and industry) 
after the employers had filed suit at the 
• Constitutional •Court' - questioning - the 
chits li hit ionalily of the Co-determina- 
tion Act. 

This decision was reiterated at the 
metalworkers* rally. 

Ever since, there has been a spate of 


T he new Co-determination Act not 
only enables trade unions to put 
tlicir foot in capital's door, but it secs 
that they get paid for it, says Heinz- 
Oskar Vetter, chairman of the German 
Trade Union Confederation. 

The new Supervisory Councils consist 
of an equal number of representatives of 
shareholders and staff. The councils ap- 
point the executive boards, exercise con- 
trol over them and draft long-range com- 
pany policy. 

But to prevent them becoming too 
accustomed to their new bourgeois con- 
forts, the unionists will have to turn 
over most of their pay to the trade 
unions' Hans Stickler Foundation. 

It is a capitalist Lradition for most 
companies to pay handsomely for the 
acumen of their Supervisory Council 
members. The Company Act also stipu- 
lates that the remuneration must not be 
too miserly: “It must be commensurate 
with the company's financial position 
and the tasks of the Council member." 

Apart from expense accounts, council 
members draw a fixed salary plus a prof- 
it-sharing bonus based on dividends. In 
most instances the bonus far excceeds 
the salary. 

A regular council mem her of the de- 
partment store chain Kaufhof AG drew 
a fixed pay of DM5,000 in 1976. This 
was enhanced by a DM40.000 bonus. 

According lo Hie rule in mosl corpo- 
rations. the chairman of the Supervisory 
Cciunci! draws twice the amount of re- 
gular members and his deputy one-and- 
a-haff limes. 

Kuufliofs council chairman drew a 


broken-down negotiations between la- 
bour and management: 

• A verbal agreement between 
Badcn-WOrttemberg’s IG Metall and the 
employers over wages for piecework 
failed to materialise; 

• The printers’ union contract with 
management over the introduction of 
electronic typesetting failed because it 
was rejected by. the union’s executive. 
Tills has Jed to strikes,, and many news- 
papers will be unable to report them 
because they will not be printed; 

• In the dispute between the con- 
struction workers’ union and manage- 
ment the employers turned down a me- 
diation proposal on national guidelines 
for working conditions. 

The last point is symptomatic of 
changed climate in thus country. Espe- 
cially in the construction industry, rela- 
tions between labour and management 
have always been good. Strikes were vir- 
tually unknown. 

Today, the chairman, of the construc- 
tion workers’ union, Tudolf Sperner, says 
a strike cannot be excluded this year. He 
calls for tougher negotiations to draw a 
clear lino between labour and manage- 
ment. 

Sperner, who is considered e right- 
winger among trade unionists and any- 
thing but an agitator, severely criticised 
the employers’ attitude. 

He blamed them for having leaked 
figures for the Impending round of wage 
negotiations, which “only served to poi- 
son the social climate in this country,” 
if the construction workers’ organ 
Grundstcin is to be believed. 

The employers in the metal industry 


started enlisting support for the present 
wage negotiations last summer. 

And in early October 1977, before IG 
Metall gave notice on the current 
agreement, the employers* association in 
Solingen wrote: “We must come to 
terms with the fact that reasonable wage 
deals will not be achieved in the future 
without strikes and lockouts.” 

And in November a metalworkers' 
spokesman said: ‘This time the problem 
cannot be solved with a slide rule. What 
matters now is to defend principles.” 

Behind it all is the employers' inten- 
tion to reduce the workers* share in the 
nation's income, which had risen in past 
years. They tried to convince the unions 
to exercise wage restraint by claiming 
tli is would help create new jobs. 

The unions countered with scepticism 
over the jobs theory, arguing that con- 
sumer buying power must be increased 
if the economy is to get back on its feet. 

The first labour conflicts of this year 
showed that the parties were unable to 
arrive at a solution without outside help: 

• When in the north of Germany 
1 6,000 dockworkers went on strike, 
Hamburg’s Mayor Hans-Ulrich Klose 
had to mediate. On his second attempt 
he achieved a settlement with seven per 
cent wage increases, which earned him 
the criticism of Economic Affairs Min- 
ister Otto Graf Lambsdorff. 

• When the steel industry was threa- 
tened by & strike, North rhine- Westpha- 
lia’s Labour Minister Fried helm Farth- 
inann got the parties to accept a four 
per cent wage increase. 

This gave rise to speculation when 
mediation in the metal industry failed 
that only a politician could avert a 
strike. 

But both the employers and the IG 
Me foil oppose a political mediator on 
the ’ grounds that “political mediation 
would infringe on the autonomy of the 
parties to collective bargaining." 

On 10 March we shall know whether 
the dispute is to end in all-out confron- 
tation. 


Who strikes most? 

Working days 

lost par 1,000 workers 
(Average 1074-1976} 


Trade unions put their feet 
in the hoardroom door 


fixed pay of DM10,000 and a bonus of 
DM80,000. The total bonus paid by 
Kaufhof to its 16 Supervisory Council 
members in 1976 amounted to 
DM635,716. Inclusive of the fixed pay, 
the council drew DM726,000. 

Bayer paid its 15 council members 
DM737,000. 

KIOckner-Humboldt-Deutz trails far 
behind, having paid a mere DM241,084 
. to its Supervisory Council. 

The Colonia Insurance Company paid 
its 12 Council members DM300.000. 

At the bottom of the list is Ford, who 
paid its seven council members 
DM60,000, and Feltcn and Gullleaumo 
Carlswerke AG, whose 12-man council 
drew a mere DM43,378. 

In return for their pay the council 
members meet between four 
and six limes a year. 1 hey elect, control 
and advise the executive board. 

Major business decisions arc made 
during council meetings. It is therefore 
understandable that the trade unions 
wanted a foothold. 

But the union bosses anticipated early 
on that the financial rewards could re- 
present an ideological danger lo mem- 
bers chosen from their ranks. 

The 10 th national congress of (he 
, confederation decided in 1975 that “the 
sense of responsibility of the functionar- 
ies must be demonstrated by their turn- 


ing over part of their remuneration for 
objectives that are in keeping with the 

unions’ interpretation of co-detemiina- 
tron.” 

Part means the lion’s share. 

Apphcants for Supervisory Council 
posts must undertake to turn over all 
earnings m excess of DM6,000 a year. 
Up to that figure they have to pay 15 

Supervisory Councils 
Number of seats 

g) In companies with 2,000-1 0,000 staff 


Company Blue-collar 
executives white-collar 


Trade 
I unionists 




w 


jgreliwl Jw »' ' feprasenieitl 


® in “"jpnlBiwIih 10.000-20.000 staff 




In companies with over 20.000 staff 


Austria 

Switzerland GP 
fit France 

Japan | 243 

I 246 IliW 


Fsd. flap, 
Germany 
Sweden Bfl 


Denmark 

dp 


USA 

608 


Britain 

.363 


Italy 


1754 
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The chemical workers* union is due to 
start wage negotiations on 3 Maid 
According to the union, the m 
phasis will lie on measures to secure 
jobs rather than pn wages. 

The union's executive has recom- 
mended tliat wage demands should nol 
exceed seven per cent. This is less thm 
the metalworkers (eight per cent* the 
construction workers (7.7 per cent* tht 
printers (7.5 per cent) and public ser- 
vices workers (7.5 per cent) asked for. 

The chances of such a deal in the 
chemical industry will depend on whel- 
her the metal industry can avert a strike 
at the last moment. 

First smoke signals came from Co 
logne where the metalworkers adminis- 
trator Kirchner indicated the possibility 
of top-level talks. Wolfram Thiele, pre- 
sident of the employers* association in; 
that branch of industry and Eugcn Lode-, 
rer, chairman of IG Me foil are emulating 
Egypt’s President . Sadat and Israeli 
Prime Minister. Begin: both want peace, 
but they do not know how to achieve it 

Heinz Michaels 

(Die Zelt, 3 March l9Tfl 

per cent and on anything belon 
DM3,000, 12 per cent. 

In other words, all they may keep if 
less than DM500 per month — and tM 
for. an activity which pays the _ represen- 
tatives of capital on the same council 
considerably more. 

But even this spartan rule irks somf 

trade unionists. Nominees campaign!^ 

for such a post, within a company hflf 
been fynow to agree to forfeit the \yJiok 
of their remuneration. ,, 

So far, only one union has made this 
a general principle: the catering union. 

Members must turn over every thiol 
Nwt remains after they have mef cok; 
federation conditions. 1 ■ ; j 

. union wants to, use tliesf j 

funds for its training institutions 

The confederation has refused ;il& 
comment on speculation- over ; ,tte 
amounts it can expect from this, ar- 
rangement. Council member Will on!)’ 
be elected this yefir and the ' first bo- 
nuses will not be due until liext'yean'; 

It is easy to predict that 1 a ha’ndsdinf 
amount will cqme in.; ■ 

Says Hermann Uriterhiningh^feh, 
determination expert of the^drifed^ 
tion: Considering' that the trade unite! 
provide about 80 per ednt of 1 Woikl 
Council members, it is conceivable tlii! 
up to 4,000 union functionaries migM 
Join the Supervisory Councils f of the ; 500 
companies affected - by the ■ Act.- -TM 
^ est , . fl 8urc would : still have to- W 

rs? 1 ’ 200 - r : ' »*: Mu” • i 

nrof ?u 8h , 011 individual uriions : 0 
he L . chemIcaI workers are likely^ 
ke the biggest leap, forward; They 
: ‘Continued on. page 8 .- -.^ir- 
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Special terror trial court 

now a permanent fixture 

• • , ■ ■ i 

T he provisional court in Stuttgart- take part in the 'trial for more than 
Stapmiheim, built for the Baader hours a Hav l nwvftrs find the nm 


1 Slapimheim, built for the Baader 
Meinhof trials at a cost, of DM4 million 
In 1974 looks like becoming as perman- 
ent as the once “privisionaT’ capital 
city Bonn. 

.. The concrete bunker next to the pri- 
son was to be given to the prison admin- 
istration and converted into a much- 
needed workshop. 

In the meantime, construction work at 
Stommheim continues - not on work- 
shops but on multi-purpose buildings for 
future trials. Another room is to cost 
DM100,000. Officials believe it to be in- 
dispensable to cope with the flood of 
terrorist trials coming up. 

Trials art being held in Stammheim 
this month not only by the Stuttgart 
Land Court and the Stuttgart Supreme 
Land Court, but also by the Heidelberg 
Land Court. ■ 

The bunker has literally proved to be 
a multi-purpose building. It has housed 
not only terrorist trials but also a case of 
industrial espionage (in January 1978). 

The Penal Law Senate of the Stuttgart 
Supreme Land Court had to hold the 
case there because the judge - not the ac- 
cused - was believed to be in danger. 

Many lawyers are unhappy about cases 
being tried in Stammhe-ini. They argue 
that it is impossible to stage a normal 
trial in these circumstances. 

Security controls, mounted policemen 
and policemen on foot patrolling in 
front of the court building with Alsatian 
dogs, plus the numerous court officials in 
the anterooms and the court itself are 
drastically conspicuous signs of the state’s 
power. 

They ensure that the atmosphere in 
the courtroom is oppressive. 

One Stuttgart Supreme Land Court 
lawyer explained apologetically: “We 
were naive to believe that there would 
be peace in this country once the Baader 
Meinhof trials were over.” 

This is underlined by the fact that 
from March 2 the second and some of 
the third generation of alleged German 
terrorists and abettors will go on trial in 
Stammheim. 

The lawyers have had to accept the 
security experts* demands that the trial 
be held here. Adequate security precau- 
tions simply cannot be taken; in the 
busy, rambling .court complex in ..the 
middle of Stuttgart. . - . i; i • 
The four terrorist trials wi.ll mean a 
severe; drain on the resources .of the 
Stuttgart prison ,ond police authorities, in 
b situation siipilar to that at (he begin- 
ning of the Baader Meinhof trials .three 
yearsago. . , ... ■ -■ ■ 

Polipemen from the .chronically un- 
derstaffed local stations will be transfer- 
red to. Stammheim. to , protect life, and 
Property. Their. ..colleagues from the 
ether. Lands, cpn. provide only limited re- 
lief because they have first (o learn the 
ropes from experienced jocal policemen. 

The. first case is that' of GUnter Son-, 
nenberg on March 2. Although .tltei case 
Bppears uncomplicated, the; trial .is likely 
to last over two months. Sonnenberg, 
like Verena Becker who was- sentenced 
to life imprisonment in January pf this 
year, is accused of the attempted! murder 
°f six, policemen. i ;i - r 
’ Sonnenberg suffered: brain damage 
fl ud was badly wounded , in a shootrput 
with the police on May 3 1977 in Sln- 
l^n. His injuries mean he is unable to 


take part in the< trial for more than three 
hours a day. Lawyers find the proposal 
that the trial should take place in his 
absence highly problematic because the 
accused’s inability to take part fully is 
not due to any refusal or action on his 
part. 

Nothing will be said in this trial 
about Sonnenberg's alleged role in the 
murder of Prosecutor General Siegried 
Buback. The case is planned to last 16 
days. Judgement should be given at the 
end of April. 

The trial of Klaus Croissant, tlie la- 
wyer whom the state prosecutor’s office 
alleges to be “the intellectual foster-fat- 
her” of the latest generation of terrorists 
is likely to be even more complicated. 

Croissant was extradited from France, 
where he sought political asylum. The 
Paris court which ordered his extradition 
stipulated that Croissant could only be 
tried for building up an information ne- 
twork among accused terrorists and sup- 
porting a criminal — not a terrorist — 
conspiracy. 

The Paris court’s view that Croissant's 
complicity with the Red Army Fraction 
was “an intellectual one" also ties the 
Stuttgart Court's hands. 

The 263-page prosecution dossier on 
Croissant, prepared before his flight to 
France, has had to be severely reduced. 


T he parliamentary committee set up 
lo investigate the deaths of Andreas 
Baader, Gudrun Ensslin and Jan-Carl 
Raspe in Stammheim prison near Stutt- 
gart has completed its hearings. 

More than 75 witnesses gave evidence 
at the 17 public hearings. Their deposi- 
tions come to over 4,000 typescript 
pages. . 

There is on eager audience, watting 
to find out what information the com- 
mittee has unearthed and what light it 
can throw on the known facts. 

. Was it suicide or murder? The doctors 
who performed the post mortems and 
the other experts were uiiamimous that 
Andreas Baader, Jan Carl Raspe and 
Gudrun Ensslin committed suicide and 
that Irnigard Mtiller attempted to take 
her life. ' l 

The German and international experts 
described the possibility of third parties 
having anything: to do with the. deaths 
as “highly, remote.” They held that sui- 
cide by. a shot in the neck as with Baa- 
der, was “atypical”; though there are se- 
veral references to it in specialist litera- 
ture. 

. Irmgordj Mtiller: dferlied the suicide 
theory in her evidence.. : r . , . : 

■Could the suicides have been fore- 
seen? The witnes'sbs 1 ' evidence 'was con- 1 
tradictory/ ' Presiding judge Eberhard 
Foth, ' referring: fo a letter ■ by Baader 
said:” ilt. is possible they wari ted to put 
the blame for their Suicides on Others ” : 

A federal C.I.D. official spoke >of 
“serious suicide threats.” Former prison 
governor Hans Nusser and his superiors, 
on the other hahd, ; did not believe that 
the prisoners' seriously intended ’ to kill 
themselves. 

■However, NusSer passed on to his su- 
periors all the information about the 
prisoners' state ;of : mind arid intentions; • 
. Had the prisoners -been drugged? Ac- 
cording ■ to TQbingen forensic expert: 
Hans Joachim Mqllach, the prisoners re- 
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The concrete bunker built to hold the BaaderMainhof trial (right foreground) across the 
road from Stammheim prison outside Stuttgart. 

(Photo: Manfred Qrolio/ Frolg. Reg. Prtts. TUblngen 42 J 1 S93) 


According lo extradition law, Croissant 
can only be tried on the accusations ac- 
cepted by the French court which ex- 
tradited him. 

Croissant’s trial begins on March 8. 
How long it will last is anyone’s guess. 
Lawyers differ as to whether the 
offences Croissant is accused of can be 
proved. 

From March 9 the Heidelberg Land 
Court will sit in Stammheim. The trial 
of Irmgard Mtiller, the only survivor of 
the Stammheim suicides, is also likely to 
be prolonged. Frau Mflller has already 
been sentenced for other terrorist 
offences. 


Inquiry ready 
to examine 
prison deaths 

ceived large doses of drugs before their 
deaths. However, indication that they 
had been knocked out by drugs before 
their deaths or had received substances 
“which could have led to a clouding or 
reduction of consciousness or to uncon- 
sciousness.” 

How did the prisoners come to have 
weapons? Prosecutor General Kurt Re- 
bmann said “informants” had told him 
these weapons were passed to the priso- 
ners by their defence counsel Arndt 
Mttller and Armin Newerla. 

These . two are alleged to have 
smuggled “specially .designed” files con- 
taining weapons, and. explosives into the 
court and passed them to the prisoners. 

This is contradicted by policemen, 
who say the lawyers were not allowed to 
hold these files when being searched. 
The policemen leated through the files' 
and sometimes used metal detectors on 
them. \ / 

r Prison governor Nusser conceded that] 
(he prisoqers had not been searched on; 
their return from court to prison. 

;When were the cells searched? Wit- 
nesses testified that 'since ; 1974 six or 
seven searches of the cells 1 had > been' 
carted out by the JLand C.I.D.' end bn' 
some occasions by Federal C.i.D.' of fi- ■ 
cials. ' ■ ■, 

; With the exception of a Minox came- 
ra in September 197,7, nothing excCpl a 
few light bulbs arid a other small objects 
had been found. - ! : V 

' WitnesiMi, testified that reronstruction 
work w^s^ddneiritlie Baader' 1 Meinhof 
section' of the prison fronj May to the; 
beginning of July l977. It was possible' 


She is accused of having taken part 
with Bernhard Braun in the bomb attack 
on American army headquarters in Hei- 
delberg in which three soldiers were 
killed and several badly wounded, and in 
the bomb attack on Federal Judge Bud- 
denberg, in which Buddenberg’s wife 
was badly ingured. 

No date lias been fixed for the trial of 
Johannes Thimme, alleged to be a figure 
on the fringe of the Haag-Mayer group. 

His case will probably come up in 
March and he is likely to be accused of 
“participation in a terrorist conspiracy.” 

Renale Facrber 

(KBlner Stmlt-Anzeiger, 23 February 197S) 


that prisoners working on the building 
could have had contact with the Baader 
Meinhof prisoners. 

How did the prisoners communicate 
with one another? Witnesses said the 
communication system between. the pris- 
oners during the contact ban imposed 
after the Schleyer kidnapping had been 
“excellent.” 

Stuttgart radio expert Otto Bohner 
said the prisoners were able to pick up 
the prison radio network. According to 
prison warders, information gathered 
from bits and pieces heard on he radio 
were passed on at night by shouting 
from cell to cell. This disputed by other 
witnesses. 

Can the Ministry of Justice or even of 
the Land govermnent be accused of pol- 
itical or organisational errors? ; 

Baden-V^Urttemberg Prime Minister 
Hans Filbinger testified. that he. had as- 
sumed: that the contact ban. had,. be?n 
“most strictly” observed throughout. 

Minister of Justice .Traugott Sender, 
who resigned oyer the Stammheim affair 
before committee began, taking evi- 
dence, said- he had apt been fold about 
talks between Federal C-J-D-.and Federal 
Chancellor’s Office officials arid, the pri- 
soners. ‘ . 

Herr Bender t said, seven , days before 
the suicides,, on October . 1 1, he had 
given instructions- to ensure no suicide 
attempts were made. He had assumed 
these had been- carried outi- though - Jie 
had listd no way of supervising the mea- 
sures.- 

He hadt had- the . . impression .that' 
everything had been done while recon-, 
structloq work was pn to prevent contact 
between the Baader Meinhof ' prisoners; 
and other prisoners , the could , no t rq- 
member being told that a Minoxi garb era. 
had. been found in Bander’s cell. '; L ' ..v-. 
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Bonn pinpoints causes for 
poor economic showing 


■ Ti w. Fj r 


T he Bonn Government's economic 
report for 1978 debated In the Bun- 
destag- lists three main reasons for the 
unsatisfactory economic development in 
the Federal Republic. 

Firstly, the lag in world trade (a real 
growth of five per cent in 1977 — less 
titan half the 1976 figure). 

Secondly, the effect of this on tax re- 
venues, which diminished markedly, and 
resulted in lower government spending. : 

And, thirdly, the "investment bottle- 
neck in the energy sector.” 

]ji the latter case, the. Government 
might have been well advised to speak 
of generally slowed down investment ac- 
tivity, 

- In 1977 invest men Is grew at the most 
by 3.5 per cent in real terms, achieving 
only two-thirds of the target, i which af- 
fected the growth in GNP, a mere 2.5 
per. cent and even this slight growth was 
due entirely to Ihe private sector. 

Investments _ by government-own eel 
companies, wiiieh should have increased 
by two per cent in real terms, decreased 
instead. 

This shows that the present economic 
problem has two major issues'. 11 ow will 
the world econuniy develop and what 
course will investment take? 

‘ We must Imme^iayrstf'Mltte W 
fairy tale of stopping wage increases as a 
cure-all, a theory propounded by the 
Advisory Council of Economic Experts, 

Tf the world’s lowest interest rates 
have not managed to stimulate invest- 
ment, and if the world’s lowest wage in- 
creases have also failed, It stands to reas- 
son that zero wage Increases would also 
fail to trigger a boom. 

World trade received a great many 
impulses from the American import vor- 
tex which gave that nation a balance of 
payments deficit of between 18,000 and 
20,000 million dollars for 1977/78. 

According to latest figures, the GNP 
in the United Slates increased by an en- 
viable 42 per cent in the last quarter of 
1977. Japan achieved about six per cent. 

But the mood in both these countries 
is sombre, Japan had expected its 
growth rate to be one per cent higher. 
The development of industrial produc- 
tion there is giving rise to concern and 
some fear severe setbacks. 

The United States- (officially) still ex-, 
peels growth to accelerate' to five per 
cent in the first half of 1978. But it 
would surprise no-one if Ihe upswing 
which has lasted nearly two years were 
io end. 

This fear is bomd out by the Carter 
Administration's massive tax reductions 
of 25,000 million dollars despite worries 
about inflation. 

It would be tragic If the two locomo- 
tives, (ho United States and Japan, were 
to lose steam at the very moment when 
Ihe upswing in Western Europe might 
give way to a new recession. ■ 

There can be no doubt that the eco- 
nomic slowdown on both sides of the' 
oceans has had an effect on curbing in- 
flation. But should the shrinking process 
seize nil major industrialised nations at 
the same pace we might face a setback 
worse than that of 1975. 

In strict terras, such 8 mini-recession 


lias already set in in a number of west 
and north European countries. In Swe- 
den this might be due to the stockpiling 
of their 1975 production which left 
them sitting with their surpluses in the 
weak upswing that followed. Even more 
worrying is the fact that Western and 
Southern Europe seem to be sliding into 
a new shrinking process. 

This is not surprising since, prompted 
by their balance of payments positions, 
these countries did everything to curb 
not only Inflation but also private and 
government consumption — the iatter 
more than the former. 

This was done by cutting Budget in- 
creases (as in the Federal Republic of 
Germany) or, indirectly, by letting their 
currencies slump. This boosted import 
prices and set the inflation spiral going 
again. 

The import decreases among these 
good customers had an adverse effect on 
German exports. 

Granted, , ihe export prices of those 
countries also increased; but even so, 
they managed to regain a certain health 
in foreign trade by , such a slimming cure 
— especially Italy. But there this had, the 
undesirable side-effect of boosting un- 
employment. , 

Wlial about the desired private 
investments? It would be unrealistic io 
expect private industry, whose invest- 
ment planning is governed by the world 
economy, to invest when chances of sel- 
ling goods - on i the world .markets are 
poor. 

Cost reductions through lower interest 
rates and curbs on wage Increases can 
change little if sales opportunities do 
not improve — ■ both at home and 
abroad. 

The fact is that until mid- 1977 
investments (excluding housing) in such 
major countries as the United States, 
Britain, France and Germany remained 
about 10 per cent below the previous 
peak, japan lagged by as much as 20 per 
cent. 

A closer look shows that this does not 
only apply to private investments. Go- 
vernment investments (with the excep- 
tion of France) failed to materialise; not 
only in the decisive phase of the races* 
sion but also when such investments 
could have boosted the upswing. 

In private business investments in 
1977 rose by 4.8 per cent in real terms 
(1976; 7.3 per cent). In construction the 
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increase was 45 per cent (1976: 6.7 per 
cent). 

The bugbear lies with public sector 
investments, which fell by 2.6 per cent 
in 1977, having dropped by 3.8 per cent 
in 1976. 

The OECD had pointed out in 1972 
that the German investment bootn was 
at an early stage marked by the high 
growth rate in public investments: 7.5 
per cent a year from 1955 to 1969 (only 
3.3 per cent in the private sector). 

This development stopped iri 1970: 
and from 1971 to 1973 public invest- 
ments declined, increasing to the old 
level in 1974 and then dropping for 
good. ■ 

The objection that investments in 
1976 amounted to only 17 per cent of 
total investments .does not apply. In 
1974 the state’s share still amounted to 
19 per cent. And if all. state-owned 
companies are included this rises to 30 
per cent. 

Among these companies stagnation 
did not set in until 1973. But the im- 
pulse from them failed at the critical 
moment. 

Investments by state-owned compa- 
nies (excluding the railway; system and 
the postal authority) remained fairly 
constant between 1967 and 1969, a 
nominal DM8,000 million. They thus 
braked Die upswing when extra fuel was 
needed. 

Between 1970 and 1972 they .rose 
from[ "10.900 to" 16,600 million deutsch- 
marks (roughly 33 per cent in real 
terms) while State investments remained 
constant and those of private business 
rose by barely orie-fifth. 

The state enterprise sector h^s been 
unable to compensate for the lag in 
state investments since 1971. : ’ 

In Italy and Britain state enterprises 
underwent a real shrinking proefess 
during the recession. Italy’s state-owned' 
industry declined in investments be- 
tween 1973 and 1976 by close to 30 per 
cent. The trend is 'continuing. Total 
investments in 1976 were 2.3 per cent 

more in real, terms thari In the crisis 
year of 1975.. 

Only Austria, and to sortie ’ extent 1 
France, tried to keep investments in .that 
sector high. They followed a Keyri&ian 

policy ■ now obsolute almrtst everywhere 
else. 

In the whole business sector in 
France (excluding housing construction) 
investments fell by 6.6 per ednt in 1975, 
rising by 7.3 per cent in 1976. In 1974 
they remained on the 1973 level, haVing 

risen by 49 per cent In 1973. 

The major state-owned companies, 
which account for about 25 per cent of 
investments - in the' business sector, 
stepped up their 1974 investments by 
the same figure as the 1973, 5.6 per 

cen *' WM f°N° w ed in the recession 
year 1975- by a whacking 24,4; per cent 
in real terms (equalling 38.7 peri cent 
nominally). . , 

In 1976,ln vest moils rose by another 
9.8 percent In real tenns. 

■ Granted that might have contributed 
to the high inflation rate in France. But 
French industry can now face intent 
tionaJ competition with; modem plant 
and machinery and stands, a iood 

chance of providing new jobs.- .. 

pis planning seems to be paying di- 
vidends after all. , , ■ mHuM* 

■ (Vohrtrto, a March 1974 ) 


Who imports most? ' 
Imports par capita in 1977 
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Help on way for 
the big engines 

N ew impulses to the. world econonj 
should- come not only from Cas- 
tries with high balance of trade w 
pluses but also from the so-called m 
valescing members of the OECD. 

This has been agreed by the 24 slito 
in the OECD committee for econonu 
policy.- The committee does not consiii 
more growth measures by the Fedenl 
Republic necessary at present. The kc- 
flicl here between Bonn and Washing 
ton can therefore be considered defused 
Not only Germany but a number d 
other OECD member states opposed lb 
US locomotive theory according D 
which Germany and Japan bear (In 
main responsibility for general economy 
growth. Thereupon the OECD Secreb 
riat also clianged its tactics. 

Having initially supported the US Ik 
sis, the OECD has now compromi*’. 
along the lines that all countries will 
strong currencies should boost their 
domestic economies in a concerto! 
action. This formula has finally been ac- 
cepted by Washington. 

In & two-day committee sessm 
chaired by Charles Schiiltze, head of U* 
US delegation, it was agreed that ew 
members whose trade balances are i* 
proving should be included. This coo- 
cems, among 1 others, the former defied 
countries Britain and Italy. 

The details of this concerted' aclte 
are now to be worked out by the P 
vemments concerned and coordlnJjd 
with the OECD : Secretariat In Paris. - : 

The German delegation,’ headed bj 
Hans Tietmeyer of the 1 Bonn Ecbhpnft 
Affairs; Ministry, ’was largely success^ 
In making its point that Borin has done 
its share through its latest 'fiscal flirt 
ures and interest rate policy; 

Tietmeyei* stressed r that : no ; addition 
measures ’ could be' demanded of Bon& 

■ Tills presupposed ••■'that- ’’GertftW 
achieves a GNP growth in' rod ; tenri* d 
between 4.5 and 5 per cent -W ! W 
This iHeans a 1 3.5 'per cent growth -tin 
for 1978 over 1977; m ' ■ . ■ i • ■* : S ‘ 

Should . 'Germany fall far short of thb 
target additionol m Assures might iMjjj 

necessary.- Brit Hdrt 'Tietme^et; deiurf 
that such pronilstaj Were* taiadelrr?^ 
He said Ithete' was- ; no reason^ 
commitments ; sihee litest trends ' W 

cated evert more! growth. ■ - r ' 1 
■ It is doubtful 1 Whether! all delegate 
share this optimism; According 1 td 
OEGD' forecasts,' Genhari gfbwth V 

19781s Ukely to lhdreaso bybhly 
pet' cent; . l* i-vur-i: ;-v 

. This means it would lag benin t,i{ £ 
cent average bssuffldd 'WT 
OECD for W triembet nations.' 

'■ "i •■■‘•■i i; JXoachlm ] Schauf$l 

-i i :;f(DleWdt ,: i9J 1 
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Dollar fall fails to bring 


Bank rates 


Italy 


= 1 


relief to stock market 


. . • - i ■ . ' ■ ■ * - - 

S tock, market speculators should have 
been , relieved when the dollar - ex-, 
change . rate, , haying dropped to . below 
DM2, showed signs of recovery. 

But the market showed nd sign of re- 
lief over the seemingly diminished pres- 
sure on the dollar. 

Does this mean that the dollar slump 
and Us attendant deutsclimark strength 
have less, .effect on the stock market 
than pundits,- who held that the mon- 
etary turbulence of the past weeks had 
put the brakes on stock prices claim. 

More important than philosophising 
about this - question is Switzerland’s 
recent monetary defence measure and 
wiiat this country's reaction should be if 
even more capital fleeing from the dollar 
and the French franc flow into Germany 
because Switzerland 1 is curbing the influx 
of foreign currency. - 
German bankers have for some time 
feared that Bonn could dig out old 
monetary plans. ' 

Liberal Economio Affairs Minister 
Otto Graf L&mbsdorff has given assur- 
ances that nothing of the sort is plan- 
ned. But Switzerland, too, was taken by 
surprise when , its government suddenly 
decided to pull the emergency brake. 

Has Germany not already taken a first 
step in this direction by a recent regula- 
tion barring the sale of short-term Ger- 
man bonds nbroud? Will this ban, eu- 
phemistically termed “making such sales 
subject to Central Bonk permission,” be 
extended to longer-term securities, . 


Bomb caution 

Continued from page 2 
ufacture the B1 supersonic bomber 
failed to bring anything tangible as a 
Soviet counter-concession. - 
Would It be wise to expect the Krem- 
lin to forgo stationing more SS 20 mis- 
siles in Western Russia or to reduce its 
tank strength in the GDR in return for 
the non-manufacture of the neutron 
bomb? 

As long as Nato is not fittted out 
with neutron bombs it would be fool- 
hardy to speculate on the device’s poten- 
tial as a bargaining counter. 

It will take time and effort to find out 
whether the bomb is sufficient to in- 
duce the Soviet Union to reduce its 

offensive potential. ■ M 

The political benefit enjoys priority 
hut at the current! Mage of debate a 
more effective defence capacity hardly 
stems to merit o mention. ' ' ' ' 1 

Kurt Becket ’’ 

(Die Zell, 3 March 1 91 


A s a result of the growing dollar 
weakness more and more’ German 
industrialists are ' thinking of building 
production plants In the United States, 

Seminars on investment possibilities 
hi America are overrun. The United 
States as an investment country has 
been given top priority by the Institute . 
for Foreign Relations in Stuttgart- . 

In conjunction , with the Baden- 
Wllrttemberg Economic Affairs Ministry, 
the. institute . has been' holding' short 

seminars for the training of German busi- 
ness executives for. .work abroad , since) 
1962. . i 

These, two-or three-day . ppurses pro- 


Stock ’ market pundits are Sceptical 
ovei Bonn’s Assurances that it does' riot 
plan any defensive monetary measures; 
This has ied to uncertainty ori tlie stock 
market, affecting bpth stocks and bonds. 
In the past few mdnths these securities 
bad benefited from foreign speculation 
on a rising deutschmaik. 

We liqve to keep a cool head. If thp 
dollar continues its slump and, If- the 
Bundesbank and Bonn keep their pro- 
mise even sceptics will find their tejrt 
unfounded. The stock tyarket'wi]! then 
drop all speculation and return to busi- 
ness. . 

‘ ’• ‘ ' 

In other words, talk will no longer re- 
volve around, the dollar weakness and 
the low interest rates. 

In reviewing stock prices in the past 
weeks we cart conclude that the pessi- 
mism over the dollar weakness and the 
optimism due to the lowering of - the 
interest rate offset each other. 

The question is whether speculators 
have distributed the weights correctly. 
The excessive deutsclimark strength 
caused by the erosion of the dollar will 
certainly have an adverse effect on ex- 
ports and make it hard for us to remain 
competitive on foreign markets. 

But speculators frequently overlook 
the fact that competitiveness is not 
dependent on prices alone and that 
technology and quality play a major role. 

There is no doubt that tho exchange 
problems will diminish export profits. But 
tills need not be permanent. 

There is also a positive side to the 
monetary turbulance: growing imports 
mean foreign competition on domestic 
markets and headaches to our business; 
but they also mean cheaper raw materi- 
als and semi-finished products which 
have a beneficial effect on our Inflation 
rate. And price stability is a good basis 
for lower interest rates on the capital 
market. 

The Bundesbank's monetary policy 
must hold its low interest rate as long as 
revaluation pressure on the deutsclimark 
continues. 

| ’ j « 

'.Low interest rates, on. the other hand, 
stimulate the stock . market. Stock with a 
good dividend record is more and more 
becoming an alternative to investment 
in bonds. 

One disturbing aspect 'la the present 
round of collective: bargaining. It would 
be bad if business were to give hi to ex- 
cessive wage demands. 

Clauy Dertinger , . 
(DU Welt, 2 March 1978) 
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vide basic information about ithe foreign 
country concerned. 

While other Institutions , provide lon- 
ger courses, aurt&d primarily at. training 
government" officials, the Stuttgart pro;! 

gramme is geared' entirely to. industry. 

■». 1 1 . ■ ■ 

The low price of DM260 per seminar, 
and the no-nrtnsense practical presenta- 
tion <of the subjects by experts with for-. 
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Industry says 

1977 a poor 

profits year 





to back dollar 

T he Bundesbank will do all it can to 
relieve the pressure on the dollar — 
provided this docs not jeopardise West 
German monetary stability. 

This was Bundesbank President 
Otmar Emminger’s comment on the 
dollar crisis during a function in Berlin 
for tlie new president of the city's central 
bank. 

Herr Einminger said America could 
not expect too much help. The differ- 
ence in interest rates made H easier for 
America to finance its deficits by capital 
imports. 

He said the structural difficulties in 
America’s balance of payments could 
not be overcome by exchange rale po- 
licies. One of the most difficult ques- 
tions, said Herr Fm min per, was how 
much of America's balance of payments 
problem could be overcome by adapta- 
tion measures. Central bank intervention 
was no solution in the long run. 

Herr Emminger said he hopedWns- 
hington would take up foreign credits, 
in which the Bundesbank would be pre- 
pared to assist. 

Interventions in support of the dollar 
had greatly increased West Germany’s 
money volume. Foreign exchange re- 
serves had risen by DM13,000 million 
since last November. The Bundesbank 
was constantly confronted with the 
question how to reconcile such intervene 
tion with its stability policy. : 

Herr Emminger said the dollar used 
to be overvalued by about 17 per cent In 
relation to the , deutschmaik. In 1978.it 
was undervalued by 20 per cent. This 
was a drastic reversal, of - price relations 
which had little to do withithe differ- 
ence in inflation rates. 

The deutsefaimark has gained 16 per 
cent on the dollar since mid- 1977, while 
the difference in |he. inflation rate 
amounts to only between four and fiye 

pey Cent. . (Frankfurter AUn^teinf! Zeltung 
fOr Deulscmand/l March 1978), 


. , ; . 1 ■ i I 1 ■ 

eign experience meet. the needs of me- 
dium-sized companfM. •] 

The growing .export; orientation of in- 
dustry aqd ills atteqdapt activities abroad 
has jncre^d the, need for. knowledge 
about foreign , , mark^s; The . ; main : . sub- 
jects of the, courses f are the economy and 
business practices, abroad* , , . ■ ; 

The Stuttgart institute also provides 
information on economic geography* in? 
f restructure*, . the j political situation; cut-, 
tpre a^d religion in foreign countries. . 

. The institute hhkaihmged about -109 
Seminars, up toseven a.yearj attended iby 
nearly 3,300 people. - Werpef Neitzel : 

:! (PI« Welt, iza February 2978) 


T he harbingers of good profits . seen 
in 1976 failed to keep 1 their : pro- 
mise. According td the Confederation Of 
German 1 Irtdilstiy (BDIX 1977 was a bad 
year for industry’s profit and loss ac- 
counts. 

:, The improved profits of 1976 failed 
to appear in 1977. On the contrary, re- 
ports indicate that profits art diminish- 
ing. 

In retrospect, 1976 appears as a very 
good year for German industry: 

• Production per working day in- 
creased by 6.9 per cent to pre-recession 
level; 

• Invest men Is rose considerably. The 
increase of gross investments by 4.5 per 
cent in real terms marked the first signi- 
ficant increase in industrial investment 
since 1970: 

• The inflation rate dropped to 33) 
per cent. Since per item wage costs di- 
minished by 2.4 per cent there was en- 
ough scope for improved profits, as seen 
by the development of liquid capitul amt 
profits on turnover. 

But profits varied widely. While some 
businesses managed to increase profits 
considerably, others showed only minor 
improvement. 

According to BDl,.this is one reason 
why growth impulses did not a cumulate. 
Profits in industry show that the favou- 
rable trend of early 1976 began to peter 
out in the second half. ' 

Production increased by a mere 2.9 
per cent and the utilisation of produc- 
tion capacities has stagnated since April 
1976. It still amounts to 80 per cent. 
This was a decisive factor for the poor 
productivity results per manhour in 
1977. 

The wage agreements of 1977 could 
therefore not be offset by increased pro- 
ductivity. Wage costs per item started to 
rise again. In the third quart lr of 1977 
this amounted to 3.1 per cent, while in- 
creases for industrial products slowed to 
19 per 6ent. In .other words, pi be stabili- 
sation Was n6t followed by cost. stabilisa- 
tion. . ' 

Among the beneficial rtspects were 
the lower interest’ rates and a decelera- 
tion in import price rises. But the slower 
rise of Export prices i hade ‘ it impossible 
to pass cost iricrtaSes bii- to h&eigri 
markets' ‘ 'V 

' .BDt ' concludes: ■The improved profits 
of 1974 did hot continue , into 1977, 
Gross incomes from non-self-emplbyed 
work Increased by 7 per cent, following 
7.1 bet cent .ln, 1976; while gross busi- 
ness inbbmes and capital, yield lpbreas^d 
by a inert 2.5 pet cerit (1976; T&4 pfer 

cent). V ' '• ’V ' : 

' This dampened primarily riiedlum-^nd 
longterm, profit ex^rtctatl^ns! Tliese jbx- 

pectatioqs . are j governed' by] anticipated 
demand and production , coats , — " .above 
all Swages and-taxes., . ; .... \ , 

Vlt has became , clear now. that last 
year’s wage agreements have become milb 

B tones Cqr pur Industry/’ says the BDL i r \ 
.^t : Is t regrettable (hat j economic 
genres art less and l^as con^ 

sl^eratrtn. in ( qrrivirrt ^J wageldeala* ■ ; £ .. ."t 

... ir (ftudalablhtt, 1 Miroh 197S) 
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Noise abatement Bill has 
its volume turned down 
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U nless the Bundestag puls backbone 
into the Road and Rail Noise 
Abatement Bill in com mil tec, (lie coun- 
try may well end up with an Act which, 
far from ensuring noise abatement, per- 
petuates o fairly high decibel count. 

The Bundesrat, or upper house, in 
which slate governments arc represented, 
recently debated amendment proposals, 
made mainly by the finance committee, 
which drew 9 number of leelli from the 
noise abatement provisions. 

This suits local authorities since they 
are unwilling (0 tailor road-building pro- 
grammes to noise abatement require- 
ments. 

On a number or points the Bill has 
been marginally improved from the 
Viewpoint or the decibel-deafened pub- 
lic. 

But no more than s rump remains of 
the Bonn government’s original noise 
abatement package. Not even the bid by 
the health committee to ensure more ef- 
forts noise ceilings for hospitals, sana- 
toriums and the like gained majority 
support in the Bundesrat. 

A similar fate lay in store for the at- 
tempt to incorporate a provision ensur- 

jng the same noise ceilings .in. partially 
e$ ui fully residential suburbs. 

This will make it much more difficult 
for local authorities to try to stop the 
migration from noisy inner suburbs to 

dormitory suburbs on the outskirts of 
town. 

■ to present form the Bill provides 
for noise abatement primarily by means 
of structural improvements in walls, 
embankments and road surfaces to re- 
duce the decibel count. 

The government had originally envi- 
saged grants towards the cost of sound- 
proofing houses, but this will now be the 
exception. 

The Bill nonetheless includes decibel 
ceilings for traffic noise on new roads in 
residential and city-centre areas, in vil- 
lages and areas with both housing and 

light industry and purely industrial or 
commercial areas. 

The prescribed noise levels for day 
and night are both substantially higher 
than orgjnally planned and .no longer 
bear any relationship to the tolerances 
recommended by doctors. 

Id purely industrial areas, the Bundes- 
rat feels, traffic noise levels need not 
apply in any form, since the noise in 
factories and workshops is frequently so 
high that traffic outside is not heard. 

But this would give decibel offenders 
a free hand once more. Industrial inter- 
ests, noticing that Bonn has been less 
insistent on traffic noise abatement re- 
cently, are increasingly calling for less 
slringenl levels al work. 

The Federal government failed from 
the outset lo agree on the amount of 
noise a nieghbourhood might be expect- 
ed to endure during substantial road- 
works - road-widening schemes, for in- 
stance. 

The Huiufesial finance committee ad- 
vocated even more convenient terms 
(for the road builders) than proposed in 
the government draft. But here the 
Bundesrat as a whole did not agree. 


For years the Bonn Ministers of' 
Transport, Housing, Health and (he In-, 
tenor have argued whether existing noi- 
sy roads ought to be included and what 
provisions should be made. 

The Bill provides for noise abatement 
works on existing trunk ropds over a 15- 1 
year period, with works envisaged accor-! 
ding to urgency and availability of cash, 
but only where the noise is deafening. 

The Bundesrat recommends a differ- 
ent approach, that of doing something 
about extremely high noise levels on all 
existing roads over the next 20 years, 
but requiring residents to foot half the 
bill. 

Individual Ml’s, including the chair- 
man of the Social Democratic parliamen- 
tary party's home affairs coinmillcc, 
have voiced strong misgivings about the 
Transport Ministry's proposals. 

But in the Bundestag the Bill will be 
dealt with by the transport committee, 
which in the past has frequently claimed 
that in traffic noise the chief offender is 
the motor vehicle. 

Transport Minister Kurt Scheidle 
passed the buck to motor manufacturers 
again In submitting the Bill lo the Bun- 
destag. The motor industry repaid the 
compliment just before the Bundesrat 
was due to debate the issue. 

In Bonn the motor industry claimed 
that designing and bulding quieter cars 
would prove mote .costly than other 
measures. A past arid telling argument is 
that a larger number of quieter cars 
would eventually generate as much noise 
as a smaller number of noisier ones. 


Is traffic noise such a controversial 
topic? Yes, because either transport or 
environmental policy has to take the 
back seat. 

The present debate began when In- 
terior Minister Werner Maihofer, whose 
brief includes the environment, persuad- 
ed even Transport Minister Gscheidle to 
accept a noise abatement compromise In 
the form of regulations governing the 
implementation of the Atmospheric Pol- 
lution Act. 

t But Finance Minister Hans Apel, now 
in charge of defence, vetoed the idea 
and it was shelved once Chancellor 
Schmidt was convinced by Federal and 
state government financial and roadbuil- ; 
ding planners that the regulations would 
not work. 

At the Interior Ministry the current 
Bill is termed a scandal, while the Hous- 
ing Ministry is speechless. Before his 3 
February resignation to campaign in the 
Loiver Saxon state nssembly elections' 
Housing Minister Karl Ravens had 
withheld support in the Cabinet from 
both Interior Minister Maihofer and 
Health Minister Antje Huber. 

Five years ago a solution was rec- 
ommended jn a special survey on moto- 
ring and the environment by the go- 
vernment commission on environmental 
affairs. 

Since motor vehicles remain indispen- 
sable the experts recommended a dam-, 
per on the demand for motor-cars - in 
the long term at least. 

Vehicular traffic, they said, ought also 
to be restricted or banned where spe- 
cified levels arc exceeded. Statutory re- 
quirements should also be made to the 
environment. 

These recommendations were natural- 
ly ignored, but now no one knows 
where to turn so overwhelming has the 
decibel count since grown. 

Key L Ulrich 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeltuna 
fllr Deutschland, 25 February 1978) 


No conservation setbacks 
says environment watchdog 


C ologne economist Kari-Heinricli 
Hansmeyer says the Federal go- 
vernment has acquitted itself ‘satisfacto- 
rily on the whole’ in environmental af- 
fairs. 

Professor Hansmeyer chairs the advi- 
sory council oh environmental affairs to 
the Bonn Ministry of the Interior and 
has just submitted his first report since 

1975 to Interior Minister Werner Maiho- 
fer: 

Environmental conservation, he says 
has. not had any major setbacks since 
the council’s first report three years ago 

cither achicved a break <hrougli 

Progress has been made in domestic 
refuse collection and atmospheric pollu- 
hon but toxic chemicals and ecological- 
ly ill-advisej land utilisation seem likely 
to prove tough customers. 

The report recommends setting up a 
Bundestag sub-committee on environ- 
mental affairs and amending the consti- 
tution to require the government to 
conserve the environment. 

This, the council claims, will affect 
administrative and civil law and ensure 
that lh6 environment is given greater 
constitutional consideration and greater 
attention as a civil right. 

In its review of water resources the 
report says pollution caused by sub- 
stances that can be dealt with fairly easi- 


ly has, on average, not increased. In 

some areas it has even been reduced. 

Industrial effluent is a bigger problem 

as it contains larger quantities of more 

resilient organic matter and heavy metal 

compounds. Manufacturers must develop 

and employ new techniques, the report 
says. 

The Atmospheric Pollution Act has 
yet to come into its own, Professor 
Hansmeyer and his colleagues say, so a 
further pollution of the air we breathe 
may be anticipated. 

The report voices anxiety about fluo- 
ride gas in spray cans and possible ef- 

nh C il 0 M t,ie f OZOne ,ayer in tlie atmos- 
phere Manufacturers and users of fluo- 
ride hydrocarbons ought to scale down 
their use rapidly. 

H they fal{ the Bonn government will 
Itraints 0 ° P bUt t0 Unpose ie6a! 

The report makes no recommendation 
on tougher atmospheric pollution levels 
biological and medical knowledge being 
inadequate Tor a decision one way or thl 

Tougher provisions might, the report 
suggests, be considered in hard-hit areas 
and dispensed with where' atmosnheriJ 
pollution is less of a problem P ° C 

Special importance Is attached in the 
report to additional provisions in - he 

n A „«7 PhCriC / ollu,ion A ‘t. «£h ™ pro! 

posed amendments on clean air areas 
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New councils 

Continued from page 4 

pect to put some 150 of their member, 
on to Supervisory Councils. 

The metalworkers .are somewhat b 
well off since they have had represent 
tives on Supervisory Councils all along. 

Whatever the outcome, the Hans to. 
ckler Foundation, which at present & 
ministers 1 DM15 million, can exp^i 
additional funds to the tunc of eEt 
digits. . . W 

The foundation was established k 
1977 when the former Co-determination 
Foundations and the Hans Bfickler So- 
ciety (founded in the mid-fifties) mein- 
ed. 1 ’■ 

While the Co-determination Founda- 
tion primarily sponsored young aea de- 
mies from workers’ families, the Wm> 
Bfickler Society was devoted to lix 
theory and practice of co-determination 
A trade union representative explain 
the necessity for the merger as follow 
“Although DGB ; (confederatfon) 
demands for equal rights of labour ui 
capital have not been met, the Irak 
Unions will, make full use of the Co-fr 
termination Act in order to avert ham 
to workers and their organisations." 

To this end the Bfickler Founds 
will combine its training and resend 
sectors into an all-encompassini 
department dealing with counselling!!] 
co-determination. Trade unionists amori 
Supervisory Council members will hr! 
a brains trust at their disposal. 

The financial booster for the Ham ti- 
ckler Foundation Is of importance, lb 
year, some 10 million deutsctali 
were provided by the Bonn Reseat.) 
Ministry, while the rest came fra 
unionist council members. 

As a result of the new Co-detente 
tion Act, the total budget of the found 
tion could well double. 

Girard SchtniA 

(Kfilner Stodt-Anzolger, 25 February 113 

and supplementary clean air regulate 
Noise abatement in the decade ahed 
should concentrate on reducing motr 
vehicle noise, improving soundproof 
at decibel black spots and trying to aval 
noise peak periods. 

Otherwise, they claim, the public ray 
come to feel increasingly touchy aM 
noise and take a different view of tb 
position, . , t 

. Noise abatement measures must s® 
firstly at reducing noise and less at 
fording protection from it. . 

How Is legislation, to be enforced; & 
report strongly . recommends boostwl 
the powers of inspectors of clean flir ^ 

water and foodstuffs. 

Breaches of environmental regulate 
cannot be expected to decline until Ik 
risk of being. caught is greater. 
Environmental conservation, and J® 

enforcement authorities must also cofr 

perate more effectively and precluit 
grey zones where breaches of tlw b® 
are tacitly ignored. 

Who is to pay? Professor Hansmejfl 
and his colleagues deal in detail .«■ 
wo options: either the culprit pays J 
the community as a whole fopt$ tfie.hjU. 

They conclude that in both economy 
fl nd ecological efficacy it' is 
for the culpdt to pay. ' ; . l(; . 

. individual instances,' ecological & 
cessrty may make ' it preferable for Jl£ 
community to foot : the bill ! tf ’the costf 
too high for the compart? 'and (J. 
repercussions tob far-reaching; 11 ' .! 1 ^ 

Q J he c *dpnt pays must remain the# 

amount; principle, with the : commit® 

footing part of the bill as an ddditi# 
feature. ... *■'; 

1 (Handtliblattl 22 Februite 1 & 
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T he Hermann Hesse boon,! continues 
unabated. It cannot slmplj! : be . in- 
terpreted as the late and well-deserved 
success of rtn author ofteh iriisutider- 
Stood in tils lifetime, or .dismissed as 
the result of ejever marketing sirs levies. 

. There is no doubt ttiat - Hesse lias a ; 
large potential leadership, bill' his suc- 
cess is mainly due .to his .publisher Peter . 
Suhrkamp and his -editor Voiker Mich- 
els, both utterly convinced of Hesse's 
greatness and his mission and- deter- 
mined to spread tbe .word far and wide. 

It is as simple as that. 

Herr Michels is completely dedicated 
to Hesse and probably knows his literary 
remains better tlisn any man alive. Year 
after year he edits new collections of 
Hesse's own work or critical work on 
Hesse. The result of Suhrkamp's and 
Michels’s collaboration Is Impressive. By 
the middle of 1977 Suhrkamp had sold 
about 700,000 copies of books in their 
Hesse scries. 

Few would have been more baffled by 
this remarkable boom than Hesse him- 
self. He never Imagined he would be a 
popular author and was never especially 
interested in a mass readership. He con- 
sidered himself an outsider and an in- 
dividualist and refused to allow his 
books to be promoted. 

- There is not much he can do about it 
anymore. The huge soles of his work in 
his anniversary year prove he was wrong 

.£* Jthal he underulimalad. hi& potential 
appeal. 

It also means that those now market- 
ing his books so effectively are in a 
dense doing violence to his intentions. 

It has to be said that the recently- 
published Politik des Gemssens (Politics 
of Conscience) does not do Hesse any 
great favour either. It consists of two vo- 
lumes, nearly a thousand pages, and 
Claims to be Hesse's political writings. 

The claim cannot, however, be upheld. 
Hesse collected and published all his 
political writings worth the name in a 
volume entitled Krieg und Frieden (War 
and Peace). 

Tliis slim volume has now been trans- 
formed into a huge expensive reader. It 
would have been cheaper and more sen- 
sible to produce a new annotated edition 
of his War and Peace with an explana- 
tion of the historical context. The Poli- 
tics of Conscience does admittedly tell 
us precisely what Hesse thought of the 
political, developments of his times but 
the price of finding this out is too high. 

The Hose aficionados in the Suhr- 
kamp Verlag seem unable to grasp that 
readers do not need to see the some 
statements and opinions four and five 
times to work out what Hesse thought. 
The Politics of Conscience is bursting at 
the seams with repetition. 

The book is a testimony to its editor’s 
Industry but the fart remains that the 
reader is not twice as wise for reading 
the same thing twice. 

Editor Voiker Michels has used all the 
Sources available for this book: entries in 
Hesse’s diary, poems, letters, reviows, let- 
ters to official bodies, polemical writ- 
ings, essays. 

The intention was clearly to illumi- 
nate Hesse’s political thinking from as 
many sides os possible, but the editor 
has failed to separate wheat from chaff 
and ail too frequently wandered off the 


subject (or perhaps defined the word 
politics too extensively). 

Certainly, one can argue that the his- 
tory of a publishing house is political, 
that poetry, or what Hesse considered to 
be poet 7, is -political, that man is a po- . 
litical animat, oqd so on. 

The result of such a. definition Is that; 
the editor can include just about any- 
tiling. A tighter one would have served 
'the reader better. 

Apart from this, .Voiker Michels is. a 
sober and serious editor. He makes a 
point of explaining - often too length- 
ily - what events Hesse Is referring to, 
he conscientiously explains references to 
people. But his most exhaustive explana- 
tions deal with matters comparatively 
well-known, and the closer people con- . 
cemed are to Hesse the more detailed is 
Herr Michels's account. j 

He makes some errors, sometimes! 
leaves unexplained what could have! 
been dealt with without undue effort 
and is occasionally unsure -of dates. But 
basically he can be relied on. 

When wc consider Hesse's success to- i 
day, we tend to forget how he struggled ; 
as a writer in his lifetime. 

He had a select group of faithful .and : 
admiring readers who looked up to him 
as a guru, but there were: many who 
hated and attacked his books. The re- 
asons for both admiration and hatred 
■were primarily ideological rather than 
aesthetic. 

The overriding subject of the two vo^ 
lumes of the Politics of Conscience is 
his response to the Germans and theirs ‘ 
to him. It is appropriate that the book 
should begin with World War I, which 
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first roused Hesse to political conscious- 
ness. 

When the war broke out, foesse was: 
living in Berne in Switzerland.. He was 
married to a Swiss woman but consider-’ 
ed himself a German through and 
through. And in those days being Ger- 
man meant something quite definite to 
him. ... 

Like thousands of his compatriots, 
Hesse responded like a right-thinking, 
national Gentian. He volunteered fori 
military service and hoped he would be 
called up. 

He believed the Germans were in the 
right and would be victorious. He had a 
poor opinion of the English, found the' 
Tsarist regime even more repulsive thaii 
the Kaiser’s and believed the French to 
be cowardly and sty. 

One thing was -clear. War was not his 
business. Indeed, he never really under- 
load what it was all about, seeing it as 
a sad struggle for undefined values. 

In hla correspondence with a Norwe- 
gian journalist, Hesse points out that the 
war is not struggle between English 
and French democracy and Prusso- Ger- 
man militarism. He cannot share the 
Norwegian’s . point of view “because I 
am a German ." 

■ - At 40, Hesse stilt could not make up 
hts mind. We find him defending Ger- 
many’s enemies when arguing with 
Germans and defending Germany when 
arguing with her enemies. 

He knows in his bones that peace and 


the reconciliation of the waning nations 
is the main priority. Though he finds - 
the rampant patriotism of the times re- 
pulsive, he still manages to see the good.: 
side of war, like Max Scheler, whom he .. . 
much admired. 

At times he forgets the dead and the 
mutilated in his incessant search for an 
idyll. Hesse thought that the war was 
not at all a bad thing, indeed quite heal- v 
thy, for the intellectuals whom he did 
not much like. 

Like many of ills generation, Hesse 
was sick and tired of the affluent pre- ' 
war years and their (imagined) paucity 
of ideas. Like them, he . hoped that! the: ; 
war would create something new, 
Though he did not go as far as many 
contemporaries who believed civilisation 
would go under unless Germany won, 
he considered that the Germans had a 
special mission to ennoble and enlight- 
en the rest of the world. 

■' Hesse’s critique of Germany at this 
stage is still in many ways naive. He 
identifies the old idealistic Germany 
with the Germany of his day. He- argues 
that the new Germany will win the day 
with its weapons and its industry, just as 
the old Germany won the day with its 
music, literature and philosophy. .. 

Slowly, Hesse awakes from this dream. 

He begins to hate the war. He no longer 
defends the indefensible but stands up 
for what he believes and for that only. 
Half Quaker, half Swabian missionary, 
he gets invoved in controversies with 
pacifists, with whom he has, objectively, 
a lot in common. However he sees him- 
self as an Individualist and a loner and 
cannot identify with group causes. 

. This attitude was to become typical. It 
is the essence of what he describes as 
his politics, not in fact politics at all. He 
is too much of an elitist. He sees no 
connections between the intellectuals 
and "the rest.” 

There is no denying that Hesse con- 
formed to a certain extent, but he res- 
cued some traces of freedom by relative 
non-conformity. This is at the back of 
the often quoted remark: .“I don’t like 
politics at all. If I did, I would have 
been a revolutionary long ago” 

. This was not a piece of intellectual 
coquetry. If he could have become a re- 
volutionary without going against his 
own nature no doubt he would have 
done so. He certainly was under no illu- 
sions about the nature of capitalism. He 
despised it, often spoke in favour of the. 
revolution of 1918-19, and defended the 
revolutionary left against the conformist 
SPD, which he described, as stupid and 
replete and sitting on the corpses of 
Liebknecht and Landauer. ' 

He would not have objected if the 
leading warmongers - and later Hitler 
- had been murdered. The trouble is 
that his politics were private, idiosyncra- 
tic. They did not involve action. His po- 

htics were the politics of inwardness 
(InnerhchketQ. 

Hating capitalism, he described soclal- 
tsm os “the only respectable political 
philosophy. He said that unlike the 
German people he had been driven far 
to the left. He could not, however, assi- 
m date socialism into his own political 
credo because he could not believe in it. 

He considered Marxism Btupld as a be- 
lief. 

Leaving aside whether Marxists them- 
selves religiously "believe” in Marxism 

* “ Hesse never took thi 

trouble to study the theory. He knew lit- 

cipie« d Undcntood ,ess of lts basic prin- 

Occasionally, he reacted to the prac- 
tice of Marxism and said it was no diS- 
ferent from fascism. Then, in more Judd 
moments, he recanted. All too of ten. he 


. ... . — . . 



Hermann Haste 

(Photo: Archtv/dpi] 

denied that he had anything whatsoem 
to do with communism; 

Hesse Was repelled by what he & 
scribed as the "thin rationality” d 
communism. ! This attitude is , repeated 
with Kant and Hegel — he rejects 
he cannot understand. 

1 ■ m m . 

Hesse preferred to get his political ft 
inspiration from art and religion - Ideal- 
ly from Far Eastern culture. In his rt 
age he condemned China as a counfaj 
which had rejected its own classics aol 
did not want his books to be translated 
into Chinese. Twenty years before Ifa 
Germany had rejected, and worse the 
rejected, its classics, yet there was noth- 
ing Hesse wanted more than to have ft 
books read in Germany. 

If we knew more about Hesse’s ft 
coine and handling of money, it woaU 
perhaps be -easier to examine any c» 
(section between his> ; political stance -sd 
self-interested economic consideration 
There are some grounds for suspeduj 
this, as his remark in 1931 about "to 
blocked-off frontier between me and mi 
Income” indicates. He was and hefr 
mained dependent on Germany. 

Yet he took no part in the crimes oi 
his time. He made no concession 
towards fascism, he despised antl-senil' 
ism from the beginning. He was nil 
corruptible. He always accused the (fr 
mans of a capacity for collectively rep- 
ressing unpalatable periods of their 
tory — their tendenoy to see their his- 
tory as beginning with the ; Treaty d 
Versailles Qr, later, in 1945. . j : 

They were never prepared, in his vifl 
ito face their own guilt, to analyst JW 
■ they had wanted and what 'they jW 

done. . '• ’ ' ? 

■ ■ ■ 

Though a non-participant, he suffer^ 
more than those who participated, tho* i 
who were guilty, He had no tin# ** 
sympathy whatever for German IntellM’. 
tuals and German professors. There i 
honourable exceptions to this! rule M 
he considered the majority to be tuA 1 
coats and time-servers who did ^ 
shrink from the lowest form of sordid 
ness and betrayal. 

■ Most of these intellectuals attach 
Hesse violently during the World W* fa. 
the Weimar Republic, the years of .&*; 
cism and after World War 2. 

It was Hesse's misfortune that h® 
lost without the Germans. He one® **;; 
marked that he was dependent' on, 
many in every respect. He was > Svgn 
citizen when the Nazis came to 
but his readers lived under a fasdrijj j 
Rime. These were Jthe only people j 
JrouM buy hi, books, and of 
Hesse ha4 to llve.afui 
to go bn beipg read. He could ridt ff j 

Cbntinued oh pags-11-- '^^ ! 
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F or the first time the Berlin Film 
Festival, has been .held in February 
and March instead of in the summer 
and Chancellor Schmidt's suggestion last 
year that more money shold be put into 
the festival has meant a more ambitius 
programme. .. 

Foreign critics officially invited to the 
festival now receive more generous' ex- 
penses 1 . (And next year there is to be a 
Thjrd World Festival. Including films). 

Children's folms were shown tills -year 
for the first- time, in the city 1 centre and 
the MHrkischen - ViferteJ. Films came 
from all over die World — Australia* 
the Soviet! Union, tlie G DR '-(whose 
entry was Ottokat der Weltverbesserer ^ 
Ottokar the Improver of the Worlds fend 
the Federal Republic of Germany, whose 
entry was a joint production with Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia. 

The Berlin Stale Film Institute anxi- 
ous to .find out how children responded 
to the films, brought out a special badge 
to encourage them to. attend: a colourful 

knitted cap costing DM7. 

• • ■ 

It is too early to ‘say whether the 
daring move of switching the festival to 
Winter (before Cannes and the -rest of 
the international festivals) has paid off. 
There is no doubt that the French are 
annoyed; they did not send a single 
entry. 

■ ■ ■ 

Film festival director Wolf- Donner 
plays this down, saying that the Interna- 
tional Forum, which chooses films 
independently of. the main festival jury, 
has selected a number of promising 
French films, including works by Mar- 
guerite Duras and Jean Eustache. 

There fa po doubt that the gap be- 
tweeh the International Fofum and the 
rest Of the festival is narrowing, ■ al- 
though officially '(ije Fdrujh. concentrates 
on artistically high quality films, and tbe 
rest of the festival takes ordinary fLjrri- 
gpers into accbuqt. . 

■ ••i 1 r j j ■ ■ i 1 • * *■ 1 - 1 

The eagerlyiawdited Deutschland (m 
Herbst (German^ in AutumnX directed 
by eight directors 1 including Fassbinder, 
Schlbndorff and Kluge, ahd'thefleW 
films by 'Hark* Bohm 'and Niklaus Schill- 
ing were >the ‘three German' premieres 1 in 
the official competition.*" : 

The, offipfal,, entries, fxqjp s the , pastern 
Bloc, pquptries, are! characterised by: reft-t 

listiq observe tiqq °f : eyeryday . life. In- 
stead of heroes, we have a. pickpocket 
frqm.Bukgaria ape} a village rodeo rider 
frotn-Jugoslam. . ^ 1 


PainterX'Ratgeb 1 'tufais' 'out to ‘be 1 & father 
dtyadihirer Of AlWecht DUrCr. ' l " 

He wonders through a .glarlng colouf 
landscape of i ,the G erman Middle Ages, 
ruled : by i :i prihcBSf and. the i clergy. Ho 
learns the- leSson; that *art andiisociety 
cannot < he* < considered • in isolation’ from 
each another. The .whdie filnL^s SUff 
and' qvier-actedj neither credible nor good 
CinSma; 1 - > « - '• . i • »r ! • .• i > i -»■ • i .1* ■■ - ■ ■ < 1 


“gramme 


In contrast, two women film-makers 
from' Berlin and Munich convinced with 
their honesty and new ideas. Margarete 
von Trotta fa already known as : an -ac- 
tress and scriptwriter for films directed 
by her Husband Voiker SchlOndorff. Das 
zweite Ermchen (The Second Awaken- 
ing) Is the first film she has directed. 

It is a clever and poetic portrait of a 
woman. Fra Trotta does not tty to dis- 
tort the facts by painting an picture. She 
allows her heroine's perplexity to come 
through. 

So does Helkei Sander in her film 
Redupers, for which she wrote the 
screenplay. A hard-working press photo- 
grapher .foils in; her search for the fully 
developed female personality. She can- 
not- find it in either East or West Berlin.- 

■ 

The film is drier and more verbose 
than Trotta’s, and psychologically it 
leaves too many questions unanswered. 
But it is every bit as honest. 

The retrospective includes - films by 
the Soviet author-director Vassili 
Schukschin, whose works were re-dis- 
covered in Berlin two years ago. 

- Larrissa Shepitko, who was awarded 
the Golden Bear in 1977, has since had 
her films shown in several Western 
countries. Four are on show here. She is 
also bn the jury, as is Konrad Wolf, pre- 
sident of the GDR Academy of Arts. 

• • . l 

There lias been considerable interest 


Continued from page 10 

igrate — he had been living in self-im- 
posed exile for years. 

Hesse knew he could only do good if 
he was allowed to go on writing in 
peace. His writing became a strange mix- 
ture of caution and recklessness. He 
wrote what he thought, he did not dis- 
guise his views,' he did not betray him- 
self or others, but on the other hand he 
avoided an open clash with the Nazis. : ' 

Again, he fell- between two stools. HC 
was attacked by the Nazis and by the 
emigres, occaslorially even by th? Swiss. 
He never paid court' to the Nazi criihin- 
ais, but on the other hahd he never pub- 
litiy 1 condemned ‘them; Thdir crimes 

were not hfa. *" 1 ’■ 

-.' Hesse was hurt' by Thomas Mann’s 

public declaration of ‘solidarity ' with the 
German emigres. "He- felt he had lost an 
ally. Hft watched and remai ned : silent j 
All he said about events in Germany 


caused 1 hint 'sufferihg;' 1 There was 11 rib 
gtoUp rir Ctiirip 'he' 1 cCu1d join, because 
they all had elements in their philosb'-i 
dhy which appalled him/ , ff: ' 1 
'"Hesse’s ’incapacity to; identity - was, 
Sd'dh : that hb even contrived' to -break his 
Silence ' long; after! thatvsllehce Had* be- 
ComC' a mere fiction.' This’ whs riot-' just' 
being considerate. He had, if l riiay use 


the : expression, a : jwty sensitive soul, 
When; 'duririg: and 'after World.Warl 
Germany Vai ' anatnerna," he ; madd p 
pohit -'Or m ' rb'-appiyirig fot ! SWhi citi- 
zenship. Hft' also ; wahtpd 'to 'Sybiu; the 
iriipression 1 of dertyfajg Gejrmany : ‘ in 
World War 1 2, Wheh it Was obvious to all 
thkt Sh6 Wbmd be defeated. ,:,i r ’’^t 
There' is -hlso ->a 'Section- dealing With' 
his- publishers,- Suhrkamp, and the loyal- 
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Berlin luccesi: a scene from Halke Sander's film Reditpcrti, for which she wrote the 
Screenplay.' " ,| '■ (PI10I01 Basis* F Cm) 

from Polish, Czech and Hungarian film- nounccd . that it. will makc a furr 
buying commissions, who know this tlier decisions here, but Mayor pietrich 
where they Will find the most concen-, StQbbe only made a , few generalisations 

trated selection of Western films. The about the importance . of film at' the 

number of film industry professionals opening of the festival. ' 
attending the festival has trebled. Later, at a reception, Stobbe explained 

The economic side of the festival is ll0W .^in intended to do justice^ 

important and useful. The Berlin Senate S? 6 ?*’ P. res ^ n , stipulatron is that 

has put DM5 million into it to improve ( B f. hn JwW. P roflt . fr ? m 

the infrastructure of the Berlin film in- a nt share ® f , tllc fl ns ^ * 

dustry, build up technical units, attract nrfSminfanstBndlna 

film experts (who until recently could ^ C rit.^ ‘e Case oF films of onstanding 

earn far more in Munich and Hamburg) Regional assistance to film-makers is 
and to foster investment by guarantce.ng qj] ^ in us ^ fe . 

to meet part of the losses on films. Jeral _ wha{ count ^ uH h„ately, is box 

It is disappointing that this financial 0 ffi ce success rather than artistic merit, 
assistance was not given for artistic ' Rainer HQynck 

merit. The Senate film officer has an- (liamieHbiati, 1 March I97S) 


screenplay. ' ■ 1 11 

from Polish, Czech and Hungarian film- 
buying commissions, who know this fa 
where they will find the most concent 
trated selection of Western films. The 
number of film industry professionals 
attending the festival has trebled. 

The economic side of the festival is 
important and useful. The Berlin Senate 
has put DM5 million into it to improve 
the infrastructure of the Berlin film in- 
dustry, build up technical units, attract 
film experts (who until recently could 
earn far more in Munich and Hamburg) 
and to foster investment by guaranteeing 
to meet part of the losses on films. 

It is disappointing that this financial 
assistance was not given for artistic 
merit. The Senate film officer has an- 


ty of Peter Suhrkamp. This takes up far 
too much space, considering that most 
of the material fa available elsewhere. It 
is understandable, however, that Voiker 
Michels found the temptation irresist- 
ible. ' 

The section dealing with Will Ve- 
spers attacks on Hesse is more impor- 
tant. It brings new material to light and 
shows, Willy Vesper as a complete and 
utter rogue and Peter, Suhrkamp as a 
hero. 

This is an important chapter in the 
history of German fascism, as shameful 
as I Thomas Mann’s- dispute with the 
vice-chancellor of Bonn University. It Is 
essential that this and : similar occurences 
should -not be forgottdn, essential for re^ 
asons that have to do with developments 
in this country since the war. -. 

. In - Hermann Hesse’s ! eyes, what hap- 
pened! after : 1945 was repeat 1 of 1918: 
The reactionary Majority of the. nation 
made peace with itself. It integrated 
those, who haid> gone stray, it 'integrated 
Nazi -criminals;- Hearing f <themJ;iil bfficB 
and in- some cases even appdintihgttfftrri 
to office. ■ . = : ’ ■ -i- - 

- ■ On. the 'Other -hand, the real anti-fas- 
cists were left) in: the' coldj This ^deeply 
angered Hesie. < By then’ he had Mopped 
believing.': th&t 1 'Anything 'would ever 
change and had" eVen,* wrongly- ’ as* it 
turned out,: given Up all expectations' 1 of 
event having a widfcipublfa ih titfaiCoUn^ 

try. . •-.df 1 : ;t :n - ' Si| : - - .- i 

■ Foi* many years; hfa' work presented 
' those- ;witfa : good- 1 reason''- fortepreislng 
1 unpleasant 1 nierhbries with ^arii excellent 
excutfe for< 'doing ho! -Then < Heste fell 
info> tbe 1 harids ^ those starting oUt j on 
quests into themselves — those -who- had 
turned away in' despair Yroiri politics' he- 
1 caus e,. f like - H eh s 8, -they could ri not -arid 
would: not become revofutieiriaiifo, r m 


This is the most problematic aspect of 
Die Politik des Gessens. Hesse never 
understood any but the moral and abso- 
lute aspects of politics. He was not a 
thinker, not ah analyst, and anything but 
a man of action. 

This Suhrkamp edition sets him up as 
an example: to be followed. It gets the 
man’s political stature completely out of 
proportion. What we need now is a 
rational reassessment of our politics and 
our history, and Hesse can give us- little 
help along!this arduous way. 

: It: is one thing not to have been co» 
tuptedt it >is quite another to respond 
politically to the challenge of one’s time. 

- ‘ As a. ; reader; one does' occasionally 
have : the impression that Hesse adopt* 
ed a truly- political stance bufithis is’ be- 
cause of the nature 1 of- the .edition. The 
editor'- has! joined' 'Hesse’s 1 - few - piiblic 
statements with his countless private ob* 
serva'tioris -in' letters i Hesde 1 always ex* 
pressed himself mote ofcenlyi in his pri- 
vate letters i> thin »in public ' and ' this at- 
counts:for thefalse imp ressioh. *- >■<' H'r* 

-1 We may! resjjedt a' private oplriion, 1 we 
may -even agree ■ with 1 ' it if < it- fa - souh^ 
but such bpinioni have • no' 'df f ecA " if thdy 
remain: private; •• -i •/;>!<> i-.-’L 

> -There - is no reason' why -we should 
ditch* Hesse altogether,: but the tradltidn 
on - which the future of 1 -our' -literatufo 
depends is still Struggling td make it^elf 
heard. < 

Hesse cinhot help us here. He is not 
even a -substltute 1 for -what we nedd/ ^-'i 

< Walt# Bo ehlich ” l 

Hdrrriah flesse, Political 


Wamp Veriafl). 1077-pip; 966 r DM 78F‘v 
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Know your blood pressure 
warns hypertension group 


i. • 

'•V' .? 

** »'h ■ 
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T he Americans consider high blood 
pressure their number one killer. 
Now o German specialist also feels that 
hypertension is by far the most impor- 
tant single factor governing illness and 
death. 

- It is estimated that there ore six mil- 
lion people with hypertension in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. About 
two-thirds know of their condition and 
SO percent of them do nothing about it. 

Equally dangerous is the fact that well 
over 30 per cent of Germans with high 
blood pressure know nothing about it 
and run the risk of lethal complications 
from hypertension, above all strokes, 
heart attacks and kidney failure. 

Only greater awareness of hyperten- 
sion among the public and the medical 
profession can remedy this situation. 

This year’s World Health Day on ,7 
April is aimed at this with its motto 
“Pay Attention io High Blood Pressure.’’ 

A recent two-day International hyper- 
tension symposium of the German Lea- 
gue Against High Blood Pressure in Ber- 
lin was attended by more than 400 doc- 
tors. 

It may be open to dispute whether 
hypertension is a disease in itself or 
merely a symptom, but experts agreed 
that untreated hypertension was Inevit- 
ably followed by severe ailments, prima- 
rily heart and circulatory disorders and, 
in some instances, failure of the brain. 

- Professor 

T.n. Epsfem: “There can be no doubt 

that reducing blood pressure also re- 
duces health hazards.” 

Statistics provide little information on 
whether normalising blood pressure can 

P hysiologists, biochemists, patholo- 
gists, pharmacologists and doctors 
from Europe, the United States, Canada 
and Australia met at the 13th Berlin- 
Dnhlcni conference to discuss the biolo- 
gical basis and consequences of abnor- 
mal foetal development. 

Laymen and doctors have always been 
fascinated by physical abnonnality. 
Through the ages abnormality has been 
accompanied by superstition and wild 
speculation. 

Today we know that it is attributable 
either to genetic causes or to- an illness 
of the embryo. The genetic factors are 
relatively easy to ascertain. 

Chromosome analysis of foetal cells 
enables the physician to diagnose dis- 
orders several months before birth, in 
good time for a legal abortion. 

Considerably more problematic Is the 
influence of environment factors on 
prenatal development. It has been estab- 
lished that they play a much greater role 
than originally assumed. 

But only few outside factors- are 
known to definitely have a detrimental 
effect. These include (apart from ionis- 
ing rays) thalidomide, the Gorman 
measles virus, alcohol, tobacco and lack 
of oxygen. 

Other factors arc suspected but their 
harmful effect is knovyn only from ani- 
mal experiments. 

There are about 18,000 malformations 
among (lie 500,000 to 600,000 births a 

year in the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny. 

On top of this, some 150,000 new- 
born babies show so-called varieties. 
Impressive (hough these figures are, it 


prevent death through heart failure. But 
present studies In a number of countries, 
involving tens of thousands of people, 
will tell us whether and to what extent 
prophylactic hypertension treatment af- 
fects coronary ailments. 

Because of the close link between 
high blood pressure and other diseases, 
Professor Epstein considers the early 
diagnosis of hypertension one of medi- 
cine’s forerao&t tasks. 

Special attention must be paid to the 
fact that latent hypertension is frequent- 
ly in evidence in children and veiy 
young people. The condition deteriorates 
with age. 

World Health Organisation (WHO) 
guidelines, whereby blood pressure ex- 
ceeding 160 (systolic) and 95 (diasystb- 
lic) represents hypertension, are not ap- 
plicable here because they do not trike 
into account that blood pressure changes 
with age. 

It must, however, be assumed that 
there is a considerable genetic suscepti- 
bility to hypertension and that additio- 
nal aspects such as diet and stress have 
a considerable combined effect on blood 
pressure. 

Professor Epstein advocates early 
diagnosis of hypertension because if 
caught in time it can be treated by diet, 
making medication or surgeiy unneces- 
sary. 

Information campaigns sometimes 
misguide- the public by - suggesting .that 
regular measurements of blood pressure 
are the answer. 

Professor Rein hard Gotzen of the Free 
University of Berlin’s Steglitz Clinic told 
the symposium that diagnosing high 


Conference sheds 
new light on 
abnormal births 

i 

must be remembered that only such 
malformations as Mongolism, heart de- 
fects and hair lip are of socio-medical 
significance. 

The fact that, despite numerous fac? 
tors that can influence prenatal deve- 
lopment, the number of malformations 
Is relatively small, indicates complicated 
biological regulating mechanisms which 
enable the mother’s body to influence 
the development of lire foetus to some 
extent. . 

The Berlin-Dahlem conference estab- 
lished that in at least four per cent of 
babies development in the womb was 
upset to such nn extent as to reduce 
survival chances or make them, prone 
to secondary disorders in later life. 

Too low a birth wight drastically in- 
creases the danger to the baby. Accord- 
ing to World Health Organisation 
(WHO) guidelines, all infants weighing 
less than 2,500 grammes at birth must 
be treated as as risk babies. 

In few cases can science provide an 
exact answer on prenatal development 
hazards. It seems established that the 
placenta, the link between ;the mother’s 
and the child's blood circulation, plays a 
decisive role. . 

Smoking by .the mother reduces the 
blood supply to the womb resulting in a 
inadequate blood supply to the foetus. 


blood pressure was not enough without 
knowing the reasons for it. For a ratio- 
nal diagnosis it was necessary to estab- 
lish other risk factors such as diabetes, 
obesity, or gout. 

According to Professor Gotten, this 
was important because excessive blood 
pressure was frequently attributable to 
organic causes that can be eliminated by 
surgery. 

Secondary causes of hypertensiph in- 
cluded above all harrowing of the arter- 
ies, especially in the region of the heart 
and the kidneys. 

But surgery is still viewed with scepti- 
cism. ■ . , 

1 Professor Rudolf Haring, alsb of the 
Steglitz Clinic-, held that surgical failure 
had become a thing' of ‘the past,' given 
the necessary care. But he stressed that 
it was impossible to predict the effects 
of surgery on blood pressure. 

In -equally large groups of hyperten- 
sion sufferers observed over several 
years, the number of fatalities among 
those treated with medication amounted 
to 34 per cent, twice as high as those 
treated by surgery. 

Where hypertension was not attribut- 
able to organic causes, surgery was 
pointless. This included so-called essen- 
tial hypertension, the most common 
form, he said. 

Professor K.H. Rahn of Maastricht 
University, Holland, said it would be 
disastrous tp follow Voltaire’s advice in 
these bases to distract the patient until 
nature remedied the condition. 

Professor Rahn read a paper on medica- 
tion against hypertension, detailing its 
effectiveness and side effects. 

But this is, not yet clearly, established 
since it is based on observations of Aus-. 
tralian sheep. 

So far, scientists ore unable to clearly 
determine the extent of the oxygen sup, 
ply to the placenta.. the link between the 
mother’s and . the child’s blood circula- 
tion, plays a decisive role. ' 

. Smoking by the mother reduces the 
blood supply to the womb resulting in 
an inadequate , blood supply to the foe- 
tus. But this is | not yet clearly establish- 
ed since it is based on observations of 
Australian sheep. 

, So .far, scientists are unable to clearly 
determine the extent of the oxygen sup- 
ply to the placenta. This is a challenge 
to medical research, above all endocrino- 
logy and teratology. , ■ 

Many questions concerning the inte- 
raction between placenta and, foetus are 

still, unanswered, and. there is much to 
indicate that this .interaction -is Influ- 
enced by the environment of the mot-’ 
,ler - ’ ■■■ , -. ... ; - 

It was mentioned at' the' conference 
that foetus development , is also affected 
by a hot climate or a great altitudes, the 
mother’s diet and type of work, ; as well 
as by psychological stress. But none of 
this can be proved. 

It has also been observed that the foe- 
tus weight is largely effected' by . the 
mothers height ,and weight. Crass-bjee- 
ding of different sized horses has pro- 
vided some information on thjs. .. 1 

The . %r|in discussions , showed how 
little., wc know about the mechanisms 
governing miscarriage or abnormal de- 
velopment. Konrad MMcr-Chrtstiansm 

(Hannowsche AUgeni'lne, 25 Febhii*ry?i978) 


His paper concentrated on a ranged 
drugs developed about ten years ago ^ 
famous as so-called manager and anti, 
stress pills. , / ; 

These drugs, which protect the heart 
from hormones causing hypertension 
and from other biochemical substance* 
are also known ; to have detrimental side 
effects. The difficulties can be overcome 
witli a new generation of medication 
known as Betar Blockers. 

. Dieter Dietrich 

(Der Tagenplegel, 26 February l 97 |j 


Paternity 


can provide 
absolute proof 

O n entirely new method of determin- 
ing the paternity of a child with 
almost 100 per cent certainty has bjren 
developed by a West German specialist. 

Despite the Pill .and sq education 
some 40,000 illigitimate children a« 
born in West Germany every yean ■: : 

i In five to. ; 10;.per, cent of cases : the 
father tries to avoid paying maintenance 
by denying paternity. , . 

But evasion Is becoming increasing 
difficult. Fewer than 10 per cent manag 
to slip through the , finely-meshed net 

of modern paternity determination me- 
thods. 

Finding that a man' cannot be the 
father is easy. When the child reaches 
eight months its blood characteristics 
are such that a simple comparison mil 
the blood of the putative father can coir 
firm or exclude paternity. 

There are some 20 hereditary blooJ 
characteristics which must coincide be- 
tween father and [ child. But even ifthef 
coincide, this is not conclusive proof o' 
paternity. 

Science- has, , now reached the point 
where it can provide conclusive proof in 
95 per cent of cases. And the remain*; 
five per cent of uncertainty is now about 
to be eliminated. 

Professor Irmgard Oepen, a specialist 
in forensic medicine,' described the new 
metlibd in the German medical jourail 
Deutsches Atzteblntt; Tlte chronlosoinfi 
of father and child : hdVe specific charac- 
teristics missing With non-ttfloted pet- 
sons. r . 

, .Although . the ncW method . lias ; slill to 
be perfected,' it ijf noto -possible Id. estab- 
lish paternity with virtually 100 per ^ 
certainty after the child has Whed Jfir 
age of three. . ' 

Tlie most Important method rests on 
an examination of similar physical trtili 
The child inherits such, characteristic^ 31 
the shape of. the moutjv-nose. 3hd 
as well as .certain- patterns -oil ■ thfl'ppto 
and fingertips. v.-nirtH#*'' 

i : ' To., start with,. , ’ all , characteristic? iifr 

common. with, ,tli?- mother arerdteVeS 0 ^; 
ed. The remaining, trqjts, , provide : fl h) 'IF 
dication as to the father. ,v 

M ! f these t rait§ are' 1 prohounted iri I'M 
putative fathef there' is 'eye ty iJhdicatt# 
that he ‘fathered the' chiid'i”- W M 
ffessor Oepeft. 1 l,; * : 1 * 

Traits which’ iamiot be | traced "jo 
mother or the putative father' iridiwW 

(bat someone else. must be tygjfethenr 
The method is /aimed hot so fWwjiW 
secure the .payment of . maintenance;^' 

frt flAitot.. il A II 'h ■ * _ ' > - r V Alihrt 


u Despite ipfogress fit medicine,: s# 1 
ncs show that- obtain ing'Hiaintenaii 
paymen t$ > is an; uncertain bdstneSsJ'h 1 

. C ? . . ..a _ . 


of - .Germanyis) . oiwj million > WitHM 

fathers successfully :escajje. ! - v 

(r ' ; ' , ‘ /il Fishk'Oiwthd 

(Well om Sonitfag, 26 February: 3 W 
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Hamburg system to quiet alarm 
over 6 subjective’ school marks 
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A larmed by recent disputes and even 
legal cases over the subjectivity of 
teachers’ marks, Hamburg school autho- 
rities have come up with a new strategy 
to help parents and teachers judge chil- 
dren’s ability. 

A psycho-diagnostic test has been in- 
troduced for pupils in the fourth year of 
primary School. Its purpose is to' pin- 
point a pupil’s achievements on a stand- 
ardised marking scale and tp predict the 
pupil’s prospects at secondary school on 
this basis. 

Parents are ; tojd that these figures are 
intelligence' ' quotients, but they are 
not told their children's precise results. 
This is because absolute accuracy chnnot 
be achieved and there are fluctuations of 
between one and five 'per cent. 

Instead of explaining that the result 
of the test depends to some degree on 
the child’s response to the test situation, 
the Hamburg authorities only tell 
parents whether their children’s test 
scores are higher than their average 
school marks. '■ 

Parents are either told that their chil- 
dren are very hard-working (and this 
explains their good school marks) but 
their ability is not as high as the marks 
suggest — in other words, they are o\er- 
acnlcvers. 

Or else they are told that their chil- 
dren’s school marks are poor but they 
did well on the test — they are under- 
achievers. 

The third possibility is the most sat- 
isfying one for parents: school marks 
and test marks are identical. 

What are parents to do, for example, 
if their child gets better marks at school 
than on the test? Will they reluctantly 
have to accept that their child is well- 
behaved and hard-working but they 
should not send him to grammar school 
in spite of. his good results? The parents 
of the under-achiever are in a more for- 


T he University of Hamburg is run- 
ning an experimental psychothera- 
peutic clinic for. students in. an effort to 
counter a national student drop-out rate 
of one in four and the fact that 2Q tp 30 
per cent of students change subjects 'at 
least once. ' 

With university places posting an ave-i 
rage of DM17,000 each, these figures 
from the Cologne Institute , of .Germany 
Industry and the Federal and : States 
commission on educational planning 
have caused some alarm. 

The Hamburg Senate, reporting on its 
University plan, said that unless a sblu-f 
tion was found universities would not be 
able to function effectively. '■ - - 

Hamburg started its student advice 
Project within the framework of the ge-' 
neral student counselling service in 'Oc- 
tober 1976. It is financed by the' City of 
Hamburg aiid 'the Bonn Ministry of 

Education." ] ' 1 

In their, recently, published interim 
re Port, educationists , and . psychologists 
have, .stressed that student counselling 
should not . merely / provide .information 


tunate position. They have to concede 
that their son is lazy and has poor 
school marks, but the test shows that he 
is of above-average intelligence. 

If he can be persuaded to work a little 
harder or get private tuition, he should 
have no difficulty at grammar school. 

The problems of test discrepancies, 
over-achievers and under-achievers are 
familiar from educational research of the 
1960s, when this was one of the main 
issues in educational psychology. Since 
then assessment techniques have be- 
come more -subtle, more accurate and 
more useful for educational advisers. 

It has long been known that willing- 
ness to work; interest and ability to 
overcome difficulties piay a more impor- 
tant part in success at school than mere 
abstract intelligence. = 

If assessments are based merely on in- 
telligence quotients, there is a danger 
that children will conform precisely to 
their test results. The famous educatio- 
nal psychologist Robert Rosenthal show- 
ed many years ago that a teacher’s 
treatment of a pupil played a vital part. 

If the teacher believed he was dealing 
with an intelligent pupil, this affected 
his response. This in turn encouraged 
and reinforced the pupil and made him 
appear more intelligent than his fellows. 

The converse applied to the poor pu- 
pil. The teacher expected little and the 
pupil tended to accept this and give up. 
He never lived up lo his intellectual 
potential. 

The majority of pupils have a more or 
less high degree of intelligence but they 
all need to work hard to meet the 
demands of school. Recent research has 
repeatedly shown that pupils with poor- 
er test results are often more stable 
psychologically, more capable of coping 
with changes of teachers and surprise 
tests than their more intelligent peers. 
The letter are often sensitive and erratic, 
which makes them more vulnerable to 
changes and difficulties. 

It is up to the primary school techer 
spending several years with the same 
class to recognise, these factors in his 


Clinic experiment 
to counter high 
drop-out rate 

but should, cater for the' specific indivi- 
dual needs of students. 

Students go through a crisis in which 
society considers them to be still learn- 
ing and Incapable of providing for them-, 

selves, while on the other hand they 
are adults. In addition there is enormous 
pressure to get good degrees after an 
education lasting up to 20 years. 1 
Mote than 1000 (students a year come 
to the counselling centre seeking advice. 
The report" deals with 81? of them, Most 
complained of problems studying and 
concentrating; orientation and Identity 
problems, depression and inability to 
make contact. Two-thirds of the 384 
women and 433 men students ticked se- 
veral of these problems on the ques- 
tionnaires.) u 

: Frequently» students have learning dif- 


assessment. He knows, how the pupils 
work and how they react. HO appreciates 
perhaps that some pupils haile ' difficult 
family ' backgrounds, that others havd 
missed a jot of work through illness. 

It is essential that these factor* should 
continue to be taken into account They 
play a more important part in school 
success than the result of one intelli- 
gence test. Birgit Homburg 

(Die well, 22 February 1978) 

Report Hits at 
primary schools 

A group of scientists from the Ger- 
man Research Institute have come 
to the conclusion that the teaching of 
reading and writing in primary schools 
is not up to scratch. 

The report is based on a forum dis- 
cussion on ‘The state of research into 
legasthenia." It is highly critical of the 
fact that just about any reading or writ- 
ing problem in schools these days is 
attributed to legasthenia. The concept of 
legasthenia, the report says, has not yet 
been satisfactorily defined. 

The majority of contributors believe 
that the number of so-culled legasthenic 
children in schools would drop specta- 
cularly if the standard and flexibility of 
teaching of reading and writing rose. 

The experts believe that improved 
teacher (raining is absolutely vital. 

“Not until these standards have im- 
proved will we be able to tell whether 
pupils, despite average to good intelli- 
gence quotients and interesting and 
competent teaching, still have serious 
difficulty learning to read and write.” 

These children would be classed as 
legasthenic and need special teaching. 
The authors of the report say that coo- 
peration between doctors, psychologists, 
speech therapists and teachers is neces- 
sary to overcome the problems of chil- 
dren with reading and writing difficul- 
ties. Michael Hlrz 

(Kfilncr Stadt-Anzelger, 1 March 1978) 


flculties and social problems. Forty- 
seven per cent of these students were 
given psychotherapeutlo advice within 
the student counselling, framework. 

Most of them took part In therapy: 
groups, each one dealing with a specific 
problem. This form of therapy has al- 
ready proved successful , but a. final 
assessment will /not be hiiade until " the 
Study Is completed at the end of 1980. •' 

-Apart from the social problems, a 
major cause of failure and frustration 
seems to be lack of information. Only 
25 per cent of 1192 pupils were sure 
they had .chosen the right subject or 
knew definitely what subject: they vent- 
ed to switch to, 

If this sample is representative it 
would mean, in the words of the report, 
“that three but of four students are like- 
ly either , to change courses or to break 
off their studies.” ■ ; : : V i 

At present, sixth form leavers ate 
being questioned about their course 
choices, the resist, will provide further 
useful information on this important 
topic, , ; . .. i, CtpU 

yv: ; .... (HantWablatt, 24 February 197*) 



Student intake 
fall in 1977 

rp he Federal Statistical Office’s report 
J. for 1977 shows that the number of 
freshmen at German universities dropp- 
ed last year. 

A total of 165,000 students matricu- 
lated in the summer and winter semes- 
ters of 1977, a drop of 0.7 per cent 
against 1976. 

The number of men students was 7.1 
per cent lower, while the number of 
women first-year students rose by 11.5 
per cent. 

The Wiesbaden office's report says 
1 38.000 students started courses in ihc 
winter semester of 1977, a drop of 1.1 
per cent against 1976. dpi) 

(Frankfurter AHgemelne Ze I fung 
fUr Deutschland, 1 March 1973) 

Big entry for 
history prize 

M ore than 500 pupils entered the 
German President’s Gennan his- 
tory prize competition last year, says the 
Kurt K firber Foundation of Hamburg 
which held the contest for the fourth 
time last year. 

The number ol entrants was far high- 
er than in the past. 

The essay subject was The Changing 
World of Work and Technology. There 
was a good spread of entrants in the 
various age groups ranging from 1 1 to 
2l, though tire 14 to 15 group was the 
largest. 

A total of DM250,000 will be awarded 
to the winners. ■ ■■ . 

The essays and projects are. still being 
assessed. The subjects of previous prize 
competitions were: The German Revolu- 
tion of 1948/49, From Empire to Repub- 
lic 1918/19 and The New Beginning; 
1945/46. 1. ; .j ;i* dp # i 1 

(KJeler Nnchrichten, 28 February 1978) 
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course changes . 

T the FemuniversitSt of Hagen — a 
kind of Open University — has 
11 £00 students for the academic year 
1978-79. • • : 

The university accepts pupils witli the 
Abitur, the university entrance qualifica- 
tion, and those unable to., take a f jnal 
examination. 1 The university, phuia tp e^- 
tend i(s range of subjects. J11 future .stu- 
dents taking . pedagogical sciences wjJl .be 
able to take 1 courses hi' socldlfigy, , j polif 
tics, history, literature and history of iir£ 
Those : ' taking ’ natural sciences MwjU be 
able 1 to, choose! from, biology,., chemistry 
and; physic vl .-»f| .: "i '}■ 'dps ii/ 

i/i i::(piaWib»,24B«briiSfy.l,92ej 
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Course teaches drivers 
to beat terror attacks 
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A Bavarian fanner lias found a profit- 
able use for a spare piece of -land, 
lie rents a Held to a school training 
company driven to liandle terrorist at*, 
tacks. ■ 

As the heavy cOrs race across the 
rough terrain, braking with screeching 
tyres and mud flying in all directions, 
the farmer rubs his hands, for he col- 
lects DM5 per car and hour. 

The men at the steering wheels arc all 
drivers of top executives being (rained 
hy the Bavarian Society for Safety In Bu- 
siness (BVSW). 

In five-day courses the drivers learn 
how lo survive terrorist attacks. 

The object is to spare these men the 
frite of Heinz Marcisz, killed in the ter- 
rorist kidnapping of industrialist ifanns- 
Morlin Sdi foyer in Cologne on 5 Sep- 
tember 1977. 

Asmund Guhi, 63, an automotive en- 
gineer. is in charge of the anti -terrorist 
training. 

The course lius been studded with ob- 
stacles Hi mpgh. -ghtutfama 

have to execute their \Mums with Herr 
Galil shouting at them through a mega- 
phone: “Pull your handbrake... com- 
pensate with the steering wheel... 
dammit, you’ll never learn." 

Herr Gahl’s pupils exchange their 
grey flannel uniforms for blue jeans. 
Their training is not only hard on them 
but also on the car. 

Says GUnter Brilckmann, 43. driver for 
an insurance company director for 22 
years: “ 1,000 kilometres' training does 
more harm to the car than 10,000 kilo- 
metres' normal driving. A complete 
overhaul is a must after such nn ordeal* 

‘Two days’ training and the shock ab- 
sorbers have had It," says the driver of a 
Mercedes 350 SEL. “If [ drove like this 
in the normal course 1 wouldn’t last five 
minutes in my job.” 

To spare his car, a clever company di- 
rector derided to Jet his driver do the 
course in a rented model. 

At day's end, the driven meet in the 
hotel lounge to discuss their programme. 
Some complain that they had to simu- 
late an emergency situation at night, 
their headlights turned off, fleeing from 
an attacker. 

"Never heard of such nonsense,” says 
one of the drivers, seconded by his col- 
leagues. "I grope along in the dark while 
the terrorists arc after me with blazing 
headlights.” 

in a classroom at the Neublbcrg mi- 
litary airfield, Franz Xaver Kflnigsedcr, 
30, nn cx-policcman and now a lawyer, 
leaches the men how to recognise an 
impending attack. 

He points to the fact that llanns-Mar- 
tin Schlcycr’s driver failed to evaluate 
the situation. A properly trained driver, 
he maintains, would have survived. 




* 1 i 


Herr K&nigseder shows slides, us/ng 
them to explain the Ten Command- 
ments of a safety-conscious driver, the 
most important being to check the car 
for boobytraps. Here a slide shows the 
remains of Judge Wolfgang, Budden- 
berg's VW, ripped to pieces by a terror- 
ist bomb. The judge’s wife, at the wheel 
at the time, was badly injured. 

- Crashes are practised in old cars in a 
section of the airfield. 

Herr Gahl’s advice in case of 8 terror- 
ist attack is not to let the attacker's car 
push you off the road: "Dont step on 

the brakes when you're being jockeyed." 

lie advises the drivers to be familiar 
with self-defence legislation in case thoy 
have to use their cars as weapons. “If 
the worst comes to the worst, terrorists 
have to be run down." 

A training course costs DM975 for 
members and DM1,250 for non-mem- 
bers of BVSW. Present .membership is 
85. 

Major companies such as Siemens and 
RMW pay dues of between DM300 and 
DM3,500, depending on the number of 
staff members. 

Since the assassinations of Chief Fe- 
deral Prosecutor Siegfried Buback, the 
banker JDrgen Ponto. and Henna-Martin 
Srhleyer, the BVSW' courses hive been 
over-subscribed. Although the society 
also offers other services such as security 
analyses, the driver courses are the draw 
and with a waiting list of over 300. 

Drivers cannot apply themselves. “We 
accept only company applications in 
order to prevent terrorists from enlisting 
and learning the few tricks they might 
not yet know," says the society. 

The courses will be expanded in the 
spring, with special training for execu- 
tives themselves and their wives. 

Harms- Werner Loose 
(Well am Sonnies, 26 February 1978) 
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Company drivers study a slide of a hijack 
attacks. ‘ 

» ■ ■ 1 I T 

Pom Act legal 
‘but badly put 9 

T he Pornography Law governing . the 
distribution of porno literature and 
the showing of blue movies,' relaxed four 
years ago, is not unconstitutional but 
only unfortunately formulated, the Bun- 
desmfass'imgsgericht, the Federal Con- 
stitutional Court, lias ruled. 

According to law, blue movies may be 
shown publicly if the admission fee is 
not paid primarily for the show but for 
some other purpose such as the pur- 
chase of literature or records. 

The taw is so ambiguous that a num- 
ber of courts have issued different' 
toting?, .. 

One instance involved a • cinema 
owner who charged an admission fee of 
DM12: five deutschmarks for the film 
and seven for a ponio magazine. 

The man had abided by the law by 
charging the smaller amount for the 
film, but the court ruled against him on 
the grounds that the law was unconstitu- 
tional. 

The Constitutional Court has now ruled 
that the law is constitutional, but it left no 
doubt that the showing of porno 
movies is punishable if done under the 
cloak of a bonus on the purchase of 
other material. The lawmakers will now 
have to remedy the matter. 

(KblnerStadt-Anzelger, 24 February 1978) 


as. part of their course in beating terrork 

(Ptioto: Wlnftjpd Rabins ij 
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Convent brew 

I!inift Dofl l b 0 r l u f ,ho convent breW0 ry in Ursberg, Swabia, picks up om of tha 

40,000 crate, of beer the brewery produce, (Photo: US* 
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X wice In a row a ■ 56-year-old Bre> 
men postwoman delivered mail toi 
man who opened the door totally nudt 
The postwoman took le^l aotjon.k 
the court ruled in favour of the man. 

On .8 December 1976 and on 8 Janu- 
ary 1977 the postwoman delivered leito 
which needed the young man’s sign* 
ture. 

According to the man, she rang ft 
bell both times in a way similar !o > 
close friend of His. He therefore though 
nothing about going to the door iul(k 
When lie realised his mistake lie hid Ik 
lower part of .his body behind the door. 

’The postwoman's version differs. ' 
saw him in toto," she said. 

The public prosecutor and the judge 
wanted to know whether the man W 
said anything insuiting or done any- 
thing. The postwoman said “he acted s 
if he were fully dressed ” 

The man's lawyer raised the quritica 
“Is nakedness in itself punishable - ft 
pecially if. the 1 naked person behaves fl 
if he were fully clad? Tactlessness ani 
bad upbringing are not punishable ty 
law." : i 

The judge- pointed to the pbmogh 
phic literature that can be had anywbw 
and ruled that nakedness alone wasifid 
an offence. ■ - ' Lilo Weinshetnttr 

(Kttlner Stndl-Anzeiger, 24 February 1918 

Courtwon’t hear; 

. / !• - ’■ • :«'i‘ 


parapsychowguil 

T he Bundesgerichtshof (BpH^^ 
Germany's highest court, ‘ 'W,# 
that parapsychology and its fifidlhi^j 
not permissible ad evidence in ^ 
proceedings: ■' • ' J ' I ' ' f- 

The First Criminal Panel' bf the BG| 
held that parapsycholo^cal pherioniw 

cannot be proved 1 and are a mattef < 
"faith or superstition." ' — 1 *■ ^ ! 

: The court thus turned ' down- She 

peal of a defence: attorney Whpi'wanN 
the parapsychologist - Hans •: Benderpl 

give evidence. . ■ ■ ■ i • : : a» ■ : 1 ■!* 1 'V*- : ? jj 

Tbe case, involved . Kurt Seif^rff.:.’ 
Sentenced ,tq J4 years, hi prhpii for» 
I^nl Hof, 24, missing ^nce . 

1975. Noporpse jiap been found> ■ : : ^ 
. Seifert’s lawyer appcaled, to th^.,^' 
because the lower court refused 
parapsychologist to testify: Accor dlji| 
the. lawyer, a fortune teller wlth lHe'gin c 
telepathy could havehelped'lrt the sejc 

forthebody. » * i 

■ ' (Mfliichrter.M6rire>; -23 February^ 71 
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Nine racing 

round world in 

! 

i 1 ‘ 

one; (hired) boat 

i b . 

W hitbread's round-the-world yacht 
race^’ sponsored by the London 
brewers, is helping to promote the idea 
of European integration. 

. The 15 competitors who set sail last 
August included a yacht named Tmit6 
de Rome after the 1957 treaty setting up 
the original six-member Common Mark- 
et. 

The yacht and its international 6 rcw, 
still very much in the running, are due 
back in England along with the other 
Whitbread Trophy entrants this Easter. 

The idea of symbolising the economic 
fact that the Nine, are now in the same 
boat is the brainchild oif 9 Belgian 
woman journalist. 

She set up* a! group known as Sail for 
Europe and was showered with praise by 
national and international- authorities- 
and Common Market Institutions. But 
few followed up with Cash. 

The group had originally intended to 
buy the successful DUsseldorf yacht Pin- 
to, but had only enough money to char- 
ter her for the race. 

Which is why the European Com- 
munity is represented in the Whitebread 
Trophy by a hired craft which also hap- 
pens to be the smallest entrant. 

Yet weighted according to size the 
Tmitd de Rome is currently third in a 
field of 15, an excellent performance. 

The crew of nine were chosen from 
about 250 applicants. But before the 
yacht could set sail the organisers had to 
cope with red tape. 

Society registration law differs from 
country to country, as do tax conces- 
sions on donations to charity and other 
no less important paperwork. 

' Even the law- of the sea scotched the 



r «aty of Rama, entered by a group called 
ill for Europe to celebrate die founding 
f tha Common Market In 1967 and 
ewed by representatives from all nine 
EC countries, sweeps into, Table Pw* 
B Pe Town, after a 1 lag of the Whitbread 
'Und-the-workl race. (Photo* David Baker) 


original intention of sailing the TraitS de 
Rome under a green and white Euro- 
pean ensign. 

The yacht is chartered and the owner 
is German, and as for the European en- 
sign, it does not legally exist 

So a yacht built in Holland to a Bri- 
tish design, captained by a Belgian, 
named In French after the Italian capital 
is on the last lap of a round-the-world 
race crewed by all nine EEC nationali- 
ties. 

. It may have to fly the German ensign, 
but this is not felt to be too upsetting. 
By die race rules the ensign only lias to 
be flown when a yacht withdraws. 

Should the Traitd de Rome liave to 
abandon its attempt to circumnavigate 
the globe there were, cynics argued,; 
worse flags it might fly than the Ger- 
man black, red and gold. 

So the European ensign now flies 

where a yacht normally sports its club 
pennant, but the regatta organisers al- 
lowed the Euroyacht to use the sail 
number EUR 1. 

The : crew of nine, including two 
women, has included all nine EEC na- 
tionalities. An. Irishman, the only natio- 
nality not previously represented, joined 
the last lap starting in Rio de Janeiro on 
22 February. ' 

Crew members converse in English, 
French and the International jargon of 
seafarers. Yet despite heavy going round 
Cape Horn which put the yacht's elec- 
tronics out of action, the ship's doctor, a 
German, only had to take emergency 
action once. 

Midway between Cape Town and Aus- 
tralia an Italian crewman scalded himself 
when he opened a pressure cooker of 
spaghetti too early. 

Women crew members are not only 
sailing on board the Traitf de Rome; the 
master of a British entry, the ADC Ac- 
cutrac, is a woman, while the navigator 
of another yacht is a South Seas beauty 
called Naomi. 

You can cruise on board her yacht for 
a mere DM 16J000 for the eight-month 
round-the-world trip - although all you 
get to see, apart from oceans of blue, are 

Cape Town, Auckland, Rio de Janeiro 
and Portsmouth. 

The future of the Traits de Rome is . 
uncertain. The charter runs until this 
summer, so the yacht will no doubt . 
enter for a number of smaller regattas. 

If the cash is forthcoming the yacht' 
may even be bought to continue flying : 
the flag of a united Europe — but main- - 
ly nearer home, in the North Sea. I 

Michael Wesener j 

. (KOlnpr Stadt-AnzoJger, 1 March 1978): 


Home-straight Brigitte is 
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set for fastest season 


E leven years ago Josef Kraus, a train 
driver from Bensberg, near Cologne, 
was sent a letter by his daughter Bri- 
gitte’s schoolteacher. 

“Your daughter shows real promise on 
the track. If I were you I should let her 
join the track athletics section of a 
sports club," Herr Kraus was told. 

Brigitte is now 21 and the star of the 
season in the red and white colours of 
ASV, her Cologne club. , . 

Already this season she lias run the 
world's fastest indoor kilometre. Her 2 
min. 34.8 sec. in Dortmund was a new 
indoor world record and a big improve- 
ment on the previous record of 2 min. 
4o.2 sec, set up by Francis Larricu of 
the United States. 

“A record is a record, whether indoors 
or outdoors," said Brigitte Kraus, “and 
you certainly don't break one the way 1 
did in Dortmund every day of the 
week." 

She looks proud as she says this, see- 
mingly growing taller than her true (and 
fairly impressive) height of 1.80 metres 
(5ft 11 in). 

Brigitte has every reason to be proud 
of her track record. In addition to her 
indoor world record she has broken 
three indoor national records in the 
space of three weeks: the 800 metres in 
2 niin. 1.7 sec, the 1,500 metres in 4 
min. 12 sec. and the 3,000 metres in 9 
min. 10.4 sec. 

How dpes she rate her prospects out- 
doors this summer? “Under two, four 
and nine minutes," she replies without 
hesitation. 

Her trainer Lutz Muller, son of former 
motorcycle world champion H.P.MUller, 
is keen to Improve Brigitte's basic speed. 
“I don't want to know what my time for 
the 100 metres is," she agrees. 

Last year she tended to overreach her- 
self, since she was suffering from sinus 
trouble which affected both her training 
and her track form.' 

At present she is suffering from the 
after-effects of a bout of 'flu but is back 
in training. At 8 am she is out for a brisk 
half-hour and lg^e' in. the afternoon she 
runs 12 kilometres flat out round Co- 
logne On 42 minutes or so). 


A ssociation football in the. Common 
Market .countries har come to terms t 
with Brussels and is to waive all resfrio J 

tions on employment within the EEC j 
for professional spacer' players. 

[The nine football , associations and j 
Roy Jenkins* European .Commission J 
agreed 1 to a compromise following 'two > 
rulings by the European Court of Jus- - 
tide. ■ • \ 

Id most countries there will be no ba- • 
sic changes in the hiring of foreign ! 
players,, but ftcly yvill hay'A tp lift 0 .total 5 
ban on 1 foreign payers in ; forte for i de- j 

>0ade..K..; 1 j.Aii'j ■■ f ?■ • t : : T; _ | 

1 .; 1 -Professional! soccer has. agreed .to abide 







Brigitte Kraus 

(Photo: Sven Simon) 

In between she goes to work like 
anyone else, in Brigitte’s case six hours a 
day as a draughtsman. 

Her daily routine consists of running, 
drawing and running, leaving her little 
time for other leisure pursuits. “Why,", 
she exclaims, “docs sport not count?" 

The Kraus family are all sport-mind- 
ed, Sister Martina, 14, plays basket bull. 
Brother Dctlcf, 15, is a incdium-distuncc 
runner. Her other brother Edgar, also 15, 
is a promising high-jumper who has 
cleared 1.03 metres ( 6 ft din). 

But so far Brigitte leads 4 the field, if 
only metaphorically, since on the track 
she tends to hang back, overtaking the 
others on the home straight as Harald 
Norpolh used to do. 

She is used to jibes at this habit but 
says she is somehow worried by the idea 
of being a front runner. 

She will no doubt grow out of the 
habit, since she aims to challenge the 
world's best over the 1,500 metres, 
which is a distance where tactics can be 
all-important. 

She has no plans to compete seriously 
in the 3,000 metres. “I should have to : 
keep on running until age 35,” Brigitte - 
Kraus says, “and 1. cannot see myself ; 
doing that" , . Klaus Blume 

\ / (Pto Welt, 21 February 1 97S) t 


Market country’s own national?. ' *■ . ; 

By nfext sCasbn the soccer js&clatlons \ 
Jiave <|greed .to draft ueiy, regulqtW al- t 
lowpg ^M.t>s pfi.e? litiahy j&yers , 
from other BEC-eountries as they like* • 


; EEC soccer 
is now a 

free-for-all 

\ In practice the change Will ftiake little, 
dr no difference next season in this 
country, since (h® fteutschet FussbnJ/f 
Bund, Frankfurt, 4 ' has : decreed that foi' 
the time being there will 1 be ho change 
iji the rules governing the numbef (jf 
foreign. p|aycra fielded : in any. league f!*j 

tpre* . »V 

■ In the' First Divtefoh and the Second, 
Division North and South of .the Bun- 
desl/ga elute will still be allowed f two 
nationals of other EEC countries in a 
ipatch. '* ' ' 

: The Common Market Commission in 
Brussels would like to see this 'transi- 
tional arrangement' superseded -as-raoori- 


bs possible but no deadlines have been 
fixed. 

Football associations in the EEC/ 
countries me tribe Commission half-way ; 
on this poiht agreeting f to: consider ) 
players from the Nine as- equivalent to j 
their own nationals lifter they h&ye been ; 
.. under, contract to five years. r v. 

. What is more,; Coifiirioh:. . Market .. 
. nationals who live' with their families rin ■ 
' another EEC country are td be treatCd os [ 
. /fnatiauals* for team selection. J 

••■t " This agreement mfljrks; the end of ? 
’ years of dispute during;, which the EEC l 
Committipn.hilhelctfhc better, cards — i 
legally at least. ^ [ 

h ..The Europe Cpujft-bf Justice' ruled r 
*iii 1974 that proreiuibnal Soccer , players j 
were ;to be deemed eroptoy ees ^by ^ihc i 


Wilhelm Hadler [ 

-(Die W«Mi*2S F«broary 1978) * 
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